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PREFACE. 



The Writer of the following Pages has 
always thought the best purpose of that class 
of works, called " childrens'' books," was 
that of awakening a desire for knowledge, 
thereby stimulating youth to seek it in the 
many excellent volumes which the present 
state of literature provides for their informa- 
tion ; but which they will rarely desire, until 
they have been prompted by pleasurable 
excitement. 

This little Book, therefore, makes no pre- 
tensions to supersede any of the excellent 
" Hand-books,'' and " Guides to Paris,'' al- 
ready printed, but rather seeks to lead the 
young reader to examine whatever belongs 
either to the description or the history of 
that great and interesting country, of which 
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it is the capital. The Author trusts, that in 

the society of young persons, whose views, 

feelings, and partialities her readers may be 

supposed to share, during a true journey to 

a city so celebrated, her juvenile readers may 

be led gently forward, until they can adopt 

thankfully a more instructive companionship. 

The great circulation given to her former 

works, and the still more gratifying assurance 

from many parents and friends of their real 

utility, render the Writer extremely anxious, 

yet humbly hopeful, that this (which both 

age and infirmity mark as her last) will not 

be found the least useftil in awakening a 

praiseworthy curiosity, and in cherishing 

those domestic affections which are allied to 

the noblest energies, and the purest virtues. 

Barbara Hofland. 

Richmond, 
August &y 1844. 
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CHAPTER I. 

" Well, Emily, I must say this French 
note of yours is very prettily written, with 
due attention to granunar, spelling, and, so 
&r as I can judge, to idiom also ; it does 
great credit, both to your own industry, and 
that of Miss Hanson, your governess,^'' 

The eyes of the little girl, to whom these 
words were addressed by a tender father 
deeply interested in the improvement of 
his children, sparkled with delight ; but she 
had not time to express the pleasure she 
felt, before Mr. Egerton added, as address^ 
ing her mamma, 

" I really think, my dear, we must reward 
this good little girl by taking her to Paris 
during the holiday month, when Charles is 
at liberty to enjoy the trip. What do you- 
say to that, Emily P 
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^^ Oh, papa ! dear papa ! I don'*! know 
what to say ; I am so pleased, and so much 
obliged V and, to render her thanks more 
effectual, Emily darted into her father'^s arnas, 
and kissed him fondly. 

In another moment, she inquired if she 
might write to Charles, and tell him the good 
news ? But, as she spoke, a shade of sorrow 
stole over her countenance, and she added, 
'^ I suppose nothing must be said about our 
journey to poor Frederick Moles worth i'" 

" Why should you suppose so T' said her 
mamma. ^^ I am sure, neither your papa 
nor myself ever thought of abridging the 
dear boy's pleasures: and we have never 
known one who deserved them more.'' 

" The other day, you know, mamma, Mr. 
Williams wanted to sell papa a young horse 
for Frederick, which he thought would be 
just the thing for him, when he should give 
over school ; and papa looked very sorrow- 
iul, and said, ' Frederick's property was in 
Chancery, and he could not venture on any 
such purchases ; in fact, he could not be too 
guarded on points of expense.' J did not 
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know exactly what it meant ; but I did 
know that he was likely to lose bis fortune, 
for he told Charles and me so, and we were 
grieved very much ; so I thought — I feared 
—be must not go with us." 

Emily^s lip trembled, and the tears stood 
in her eyes as she spoke ; but Mr. Egerton, 
taking her hand, drew her towards . him, and 
said gravely, yet cheeringly, 

" As Frederick's guardian, Emily, I could 
not allow him to become the possessor of 
the horse in question, my dear, because it is 
a painAil fact that the bulk of his fortune 
is dependent on a law-suit. But this trip 
to Paris is my treat to you all ; and none of 
us could feel half the pleasure we have a 
right to expect, were we to leave one behind 
so dear to us all as Frederick is ; therefore, 
you must tell them both. You may add, 
if you please, that I shall not take my own 
carriage ; and I expect the boys to rough 
it with me in the cabriolet of a French dili-» 
gence. Yourself, mamma, and her maid 
will go in the coupe^ which is very com- 
fortable.'' 
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With all the hilarity of that happy gea- 
son of life, ^^ when the tear is forgotten as 
soon as shed,^ away ran Emily to her go- 
verness in the first place, to tell the good 
news, which was also communicated to a 
little brother and sister, then taking their 
lessons ; and next, to find the writing ma- 
terials, which should convey it to the two 
young gentlemen so deeply interested in the 
afiair. We must leave to the imaginations 
of our young readers the surprise and plea- 
sure they both experienced, though the cha- 
racters of the two boys were essentially dif- 
ferent. 

Frederick Molesworth, who was more than 
a year older than Charles Egerton, had had 
the great misfortune of losing both his parents 
some years before ; yet within such a period 
of his early life that they could be remem- 
bered, and, of course, regretted. This cir- 
cumstance had thrown an air of seriousness 
over his countenance and manners, not com- 
mon to a boy in his fifteenth year. But it 
was not one of dejection ; for he had found 
so much kindness and happiness in the family 
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of his guardian, Mr. Egerton, and loved both 
him and his lady with such intense affection, 
that he might be called cheeriiil in general. 
He was, however, given to thinking much ; 
and it is certain, poor fellow ! he had much 
to think about from the situation of his af- 
fairs. But his mind was more disposed to 
pore over his books, than to calculate on his 
probable loss ; and he was more anxious on 
the subject of gaining knowledge, whereby 
he might ensure honourable competence for 
himself, than solicitous to retain that which 
his &ther had bequeathed him. 

Charles Egerton, a lively, good-natured, 
but impetuous youth, never troubled his head 
with any worldly cares; for he had been, 
all his short life, alike a stranger to want 
and fear. He had his share of all school- 
boy troubles, it is true ; but to Frederick 
he constantly looked for the friend, which 
his deficiencies required as to his lessons, 
or the mediator, which his play-ground of- 
fences rendered desirable. So all-important 
to his improvement and his pleasure had this 
amiable youth become, that it is certain even 
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personally, I can only receive this great 
kindness gratefully, and take it g-Iadly, in 
whatever shape it is given.'^ 

As this kind of acquiescence \srsL& no part 
of Charles's system, that youth, about a week 
after they had returned home, earnestly en- 
treated his father to take them over by any 
other route than the short passage ; and, 
as his mamma expressed a great desire to 
see Bouen, it was settled that they should 
go down to Southampton by railw-^y^ and 
thence proceed to Havre; Mr. Egert on, how- 
ever, observing that he feared their voyage 
must be performed in the night, which would 
deprive poor Charles of seeing much of the 

sea. 

« Oh, no, papa ! it wiU be aJl the better ; 
for the moon is a very good aized on^ just 
now, and will be exceedingly beaatift,!, ^^^^ 
she shines on the ocean, with all th© stars 
around her, as old Homer says. And tfcen, 
to think of the sun "smg on the co«.st of 
France < it will be dehghtftil ! I shall re- 
main on deck all night ; and so, most lifc^jy 
shall we all." 
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a trip to Paris would have been valueless 
in his eyes, if not shared by Frederick, who, 
on his part, rejoiced exceedingly, yet la- 
mented that he had not a little more time 
on his hands, in order to look into the his* 
tory of France, and thereby render the sight 
of palaces and particular places in Paris more 
interesting. 

" Oh P' exclaimed Charles, " I don't care 
for that at all ! One may soon look into 
the Guide-book for that sort of thing ; and, 
I dare say, Emily (though she is but a girl) 
will have it all at her fingtjrs' ends. What 
I want to see is the vmunsheers in their own 
country, which, I take it, is not half as good 
as this, only grander in its old chateaux, 
and new triumphal arches, and such like. 
Besides, I want to have a real sea voyage, 
not a sail on the Thames. I do hope papa 
will not cross over on that little slip of water 
which divides us from Calais or Boulogne.''^ 

" He has been over frequently, and knows 
what is best to be done,'' replied Frederick. 
" I think we ought not to give any opinion 
on the matter ; so far as I am concerned 
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personally, I can only receive this great 
kindness gratefully, and take it gladly, in 
whatever shape it is given." 

As this kind of acquiescence was no part 
of Charleses system, that youth, about a week 
after they had returned home, earnestly en- 
treated his father to take them over by any 
other route than the short passage ; and, 
as his mamma expressed a great desire to 
see Bouen, it was settled that they should 
go down to Southampton by railway, and 
thence proceed to Havre ; Mr. Egerton, how- 
ever, observing that he feared their voyage 
must be performed in the night, which would 
deprive poor Charles of seeing much of the 
sea. 

" Oh, no, papa ! it will be all the better ; 
for the moon is a very good sized one just 
now, and will be exceedingly beautiful, when 
she shines on the ocean, with all the stars 
around her, as old Homer says. And then, 
to think of the sun rising on the coast of 
France ! it will be delightful ! I shall re- 
main on deck all night ; and so, most likely, 
shall we all." 
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^^ I think not,^ said his father, with a gen- 
tle shake of the head ; but he would make 
no comment that should damp the hilarity 
of his exulting and thankftil son. 



CHAPTER II. 

Many comments were made by our young 
travellers on their railroad transit to South- 
ampton, by no means complimentary to the 
tract of country they were passing through ; 
but, on their arrival at that ancient sea-port, 
they were exceedingly pleased at all they 
had time to see of it. They walked down 
the wide, beautiful street, and through the 
noble arch which crowns it, commenting on 
the evident antiquity of many of the houses, 
and earnestly wishing they could spend a 
day there, and visit the fine ruins in the 
neighbourhood, of which they saw views in 
the shop windows. Just when this wish 
had been most strongly expressed, Mr. Eger- 
ton joined them, having previously been en- 
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gaged In ordering dinner, and making in- 
quiries about the steamer. 

" My dear children,*" said he, " it must 
be an understood thing amongst us, that, 
whilst we endeavour to see the greatest part 
of those things which claim our admiration, 
we yet hold ourselves able and wilHiig to 
relinquish much that is well worth attention. 
If we do not make up our minds to enjoy 
what we can^ and to resign what we cannot 
attain, we shall become a company of grum- 
bling, dissatisfied travellers, Instead of an 
agreeable and well-informed family party; 
who, in bearing with temper their disappoint- 
ments and their sufferings also, will have 
gained a far more important lesson than all 
the shows in the world could afford to our 
minds and memories." 

" Oh ! papa, we are content, — ^more than 
content," cried Emily. 

" Indeed, sir, I care for nothing but the 
sea," said Charles ; " only I thought Frede- 
rick would like to see the old Abbey*" 

" I told you, dear Charles, even at school, 
that your papa knew best about the whole 
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affair, and would take us exactly where we 
ought to go.^ 

" Of course that is my intention ; but I 
hope, Frederick, you will neyer be afraid of 
telling me your wishes on any particular 
point ; and let me have the pleasure of 
knowing all your opinions given freely on 
those subjects which must interest all ; in 
order that I may, as far as I can, inform 
you on certain points, or guard you from 
false conclusions, — but here we are at our 
inn ; mamma is waiting, and we are all 
hungry, I will answer for it." 

Unfortunately, whilst our party sate at din- 
ner, the sky became overcast, the rain de- 
scended freely, and no chance remained of 
their seeing that beautifiil moon, on which 
Charles had descanted. They all went on 
board at ten o'^clock, under a miserable fog, 
and with a cold wind whistling in the cord- 
age. Mrs. Egerton lamented it was thus on 
account of her children ; but not one of them 
uttered a word of complaint, though each, in 
their hearts, regretted it, for the sake of the 
kind parents who had done so much to oblige 
them. 
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Of course, the male and female travellers 
went into the different cabins assigned to the 
ladies and gentlemen. All the young ones, 
together with Mrs. Egerton's maid, soon be- 
came exceedingly sick, a misery partaken of 
by all the passengers in that cabin, save Mrs. 
Egerton, who was but slightly affected. This 
circumstance caused her to perceive that the 
night was exceedingly stormy ; that the ves- 
sel rolled and pitched in an alarming manner, 
and that the machinery made much more 
noise than she ever heard it do before. Her 
fears became more awakened, when two 
sailors came into the cabin to put up the 
dead lights. At this time, she earnestly de- 
sired to see her husband, that she might 
know their actual amount of danger ; l^ut, 
being incessantly employed in attending to 
her suffering child on one hand, or her com- 
plaining servant, Jebson, on the other, she 
was prevented from making the effort, espe- 
cially as she was afraid of alarming Emily, 
and, perhaps, the boys. This fear was un- 
necessary ; for scarcely does any situation in 
the catalogue of human misery so entirely 
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prostrate the mind, and render us indifferent 
to the natural love of life, as searsickness. 

The poor little sick traveller, Emily, had 
heard the stewardess talk of dead lights, and 
she immediately concluded that they were 
all marked to die ; but, beyond pressing her 
mother's hands more fondly, she gave no sign 
of hearing what was said ; whilst the maid 
lamented aloud " that ever she had been so 
foolish as to come into a ship, which was 
killing her, and drowning her at the same 
time V^ and when her kind mistress sought 
to give her comfort, she exclaimed, '^ Ah, 
madam, its well for you to talk of comfort, 
you dies easy !'* 

At length the wind abated a little ; the 
terrible thumpings ceased; the exhausted 
patients seemed easier ; and even poor Emily 
sank into a kind of half slumber. By and 
by, the shutters were removed, the sickly 
light of morning gleamed in upon them ; and 
Mrs. Egerton, no longer impatient to see her 
husband, only wondered how he had got 
through the night. When at length they met, 
it appeared that he had been employed simi- 
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larly to herself, and that his young patients 
were then, at a late hour, enjoying an un- 
quiet slumber. 

At nine, the sun broke out, the passengers 
all came on deck, and found themselves at 
Havre de Grace, although an hour or more 
might pass before they could land. Charles 
rubbed his eyes, and exulted in the view 
before him. The town built on an eminence, 
sloping down to the water, showed to great 
advantage its churches, hospital. Hotel de 
Ville^ &c. ; but by far the most beautiful 
part of the scene before them was the ship- 
ping ; and, just as it had drawn the attention 
of Charles, a gentleman near him said to his 
friend, " Look there at those two noble ships, 
with their pendants of the stars and stripes 
glittering in the sun. Here are vessels of all 
nations, but none so perfect in their build 
and rigging as those; a man who looks at 
them must be proud of having been born in 
the country that produced them. Well done. 
United States of America I^' 

The two gentlemen passed on; but Charles 
gazed delightedly on the noble vessels thus 
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pointed out, and agreed with the late speaker, 
^Uhere was something glorious in being an 
American.^^ 

" Surely not to you, who have the honour 
to be an Englishman,'*^ said Frederick, warmly. 
*' I could never be proud of being descended 
from rebels and ungrateftil democrats.*" 

^^ You always think rebellion, and dis- 
obedience, and sUch like, to be very great 
crimes, Frederick; I do think you must have 
got your aversion to them by reading Mil- 
ton ; so I never will read him.^^ 

^^ Yet, I trust, you have no intention to 
rebel, Oharles ; and — ^" 

There was now a great clamour, and Mr. 
Egerton told them 'Hhey were about to land, 
and must take care how they trod a plank, 
which admitted of no discussion of politics ; 
especially,'^ he added, smiling, "in a case 
where much may be said on all sides, and at 
a time also when our hunger makes us all 
somewhat ferocious.^' 

On landing, all were alike struck by the 
shabby and dirty appearance of the quay; 
and as they advanced their hearing was be- 
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wildered by the screaming of innumerable 
mackaws and parrots, exhibited for sale in 
numerous shops. Choosing the very nearest 
hotely they were soon seated in a pleasant 
room, overlooking the shipping; a plentiful 
breakfast was set before them, and, having 
their business yet to transact at the Custom 
House, they were induced to stay all night, 
especially as Mrs. Egerton was evidently 
suffering from the fatigue of the voyage. 

At nine the next morning, they all set out 
in the diligence, to the great satisfaction of 
Charles, who declared it was the funniest 
wagon that ever was seen, and must have 
been originally intended to convey different 
kinds of animals to fairs. " The wild beasts,^ 
said he, '^ would be shut up in this close 
part ; — pretty and gentle creatures could go 
in the front, and the monkey tribe be sent 
aloft." 

" Very true ; so mount yourself, master 
chatterbox," said his father. 

Whatever might be the clumsy appearance 
of the vehicle, all the party w^re delighted 
with its convenience and comfort; and not 
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less pleased were they with the six rotigh- 
lookiDg, but spirited grey horses which drew 
it ; and which, they soon observed, were 
perfectly docile. Every one answered to his 
name as the driver called on them for exer- 
tion, and although with many words and 
violent gesticulations he flourished his long 
whip over their heads, not one of them was 
ever struck by it. Indeed their labour must 
be considered as voluntary, for the ropes with 
which they were harnessed could not be said 
to confine the leaders, who evidently pulled 
in the pride of their nature, and seemed to 
fly towards the hills, as if they were going 
to subdue them. The ladies below were also 
nearly as pleased as the boys above, with 
these noble, untrimmed, but efficient animals. 
They soon found themselves on the banks 
of the Seine, which flowed majestically to- 
wards the port they had quitted; and, in 
due time, Harfleur, and Honfleur, each beau- 
tifully situated on opposite banks, were pass- 
ed; beyond this, the country, though less 
interesting, was still pretty; but the first 
town they went through struck them as 
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exhibiting marks of decay, and looked, as 
Charles observed, very different to provincial 
towns in England, " where people would 
garely have built up the walls and glazed the 
windows a little better than they did here !'' 

" I think they would," said Frederick ; 
** yet these country people seem exceedingly 
like ours to look at. They are especially 
like the Sussex people, who wear what they 
call round frocks, just like these men who 
are with the hay-cart, or those who are 
lounging at the inn door.'' 

" The observation is quite just," said Mr. 
Egerton ; " these Normans are evidently of 
the same race with those of our southern 
counties; and a very fine race they are, 
though not so tall nor perhaps so handsome 
as those in the north of England. They are 
well made, muscular, athletic men, with 
countenances indicative of intelligence and 
good temper; and we may safely acknow- 
ledge them, first as conquerors, and next as 
relations." 

Neither of our youths liked the idea of 
owning conquerors, but as they took from 

c3 
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Lillebonne three more horses, this circum- 
stance, which was entirely new to them, en- 
gaged their attention. In the meantime, 
Mrs. Egerton had asked Emily if she could 
give her any account of Bouen, adding, '* be-^ 
yond its being the place where poor Joan of 
Arc suffered, equally, as it appears, from 
both the French and English authorities, I 
forget all about iV 

'^ I have read, Mamma, that Bouen was a 
very ancient place, and at one time inhabited 
by the Romans. It was the capital of the 
Duchy of Normandy, when that country was 
independent of France ; so, of course, it has 
suffered much from warfare, each conque- 
ror by turns being its master. Our Henry 
V. conquered it at one time, and disgraced 
himself by executing the brave man who had 
defended it. At the time of the horrible 
massacre of St. Bartholomew, through the 
active humanity of the Governor, Bouen suf- 
fered less than any other great city ; and a 
similar circumstance happily occurred during 
the terrible revolution of 1793. It is the 
see of an archbishop ; and the cathedral is 
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thought to be the finest in France. Richard 
Ooeur de Lion, or rather his heart, is buried 
there, as are several other great men. The 
spire was destroyed by lightning, about 
twenty years since. Bouen has several other 
fine churches ; that of St. Ouen is admired 
the most. But see, Mamma, we have got 
to another town ! a walled one, the first I 
ever saw." 

" It is Caudebec, my dear, which your 
papa was speaking of; but, except its walls 
and towers, which are new to us, it has no 
great attractions. Tell me what you can 
recollect farther of Rouen." 

" It has a royal court, a royal college, 
museums, a gallery of paintings, public libra- 
ries, four hospitals, numerous manufactories, 
a court-house, called the Palais de Justice^ 
of great beauty ; and, in the Place de la Pvr 
celle, is a very grand house, ornamented with 
a series of tablets, representing the Field 
of the Cloth of Gold. Oh ! I expect to 
see a great deal at Rouen ; but, I believe, 
part of it is a sad dirty place, and smells 
shockingly." 
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The country became now more hilly, and 
presented many pretty views; but the tra- 
vellers remarked a total absence of vehicles, 
horsemen, and even footmen on the road, 
and thought it, therefore, very different to 
the land they had left. They sood, however, 
became alive only to what appeared the dan- 
gers of the road, which descended the steep 
hills in such short zigzag lines, and with such 
rapid turnings, as to make the management 
of nine horses no easy performance. All, 
however, went on well, from the docility of 
the practised train ; and, in due time, they 
entered on a wide boulevard, planted with 
fine trees, running parallel with the Seine, 
which is here a most beautiful river. 

^^ But where is the curious bridge of boats, 
papa ? I can't see it.'' 

*' It has given way, my love, to two hand* 
some bridges of stone, both of which are 
now before you, spanning the river very 
gracefully." 

^^ But our bridges at home are as good ; 
I hoped to see something quite new. 

" If you want to find everything superior 
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to what we have at home, you will be sadly 
disappointed in most respects, though grati- 
fied in a few ; look, for instance, at these 
tall houses, enriched by numerous decora- 
tions quite to the top. You have seen 
nothing like them.'^ 

Just then, the diligence turned up a nar- 
row street, where the second stories of the 
houses projected so much as to obscure the 
daylight ; whilst the nine horses seemed to 
fill up the way so completely, as to make 
everyone tremble for the foot passengers, 
who, as the equipage approached, generally 
slipped aside into the shops. The horses, 
however, hurt no one ; and, after making 
many turnings with their accustomed adroit- 
ness, they at length stopped in the court of 
a very ancient hotel, which, Frederick said, 
must have been copied from the Tower of 
Babel, seeing it had story upon story mount- 
ing to the sky. 

A biscuit and a glass of light wine enabled 
them to set out on an exploring expedition ; 
but the narrowness of the streets had some- 
thing appalling in it, to one whose eyes were 
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on 80 many dear objects of care as were Mr. 
Egerton'^s; he was, therefore, by no means 
sorry when a tall gentleman, who, though 
dressed in black, had a military air, ap- 
proached, and in pretty tolerable English 
requested to become cicerone to the party, 
and, in particular, to take the change of 
Madame; adding, in a broken Foice and 
with evident emotion, that he was an unfor- 
tunate Pole of family, whose misfortunes 
drove him to accept a trifling remuneration 
from strangers. 

Mrs. Egerton took his arm, and Emily 
clung to her father, who sent the boys before 
them, having much fear of their movements 
when a horse was heard in the streets. They 
soon reached a flower-market, rich with the 
treasures of June ; but they had no time 
to examine them, for the noble old cathe- 
dral was before them, with its fine rose 
window and grand entrances. All were si- 
lent with admiration ; but Charles could not 
forbear saying, ^^ Look, Frederick, up there ! 
they have built a shabby iron spire upon 
this grand church.'*^ 
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Frederick said so little in reply, that 
Charles concluded he had done wrong in 
finding fault before the stranger ; otherwise, 
on entering the magnificent edifice, he would 
have expatiated on the badness of the pave- 
ment, which caused them all to stumble, and 
had nearly injured his dear mamma. He 
recollected that it had been broken at the 
time of the Bevolution, and contented him- 
self with begging to be shown the tomb of 
Coeur de Lion, being anxious to see his 
eflSgy. 

As this was the wish of all, they pro- 
ceeded thither, and gazed with due reve- 
rence on the armed but recumbent form of 
the mighty warrior, whom they all pro- 
nounced to be very agreeable-looking, but 
by no means so tall as history described him, 
and, indeed, of much the same size as papa. 

'* He is precisely of my height,'' said the 
Polish gentleman ; '' I have been measured 
to ascertain the fact.'' 

As he spoke, he naturally assumed his full 
height ; and, being a remarkably fine man, 
of fair complexion and handsome features, 
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the heart of Mr. Egerton was touched with 
the sincerest pity for his situation as a home- 
less exile ; and, forgetting the old warrior 
in the interest he took in his new acquaint- 
ance, he hastily left the spot, and proceeded 
to examine the painted windows, and other 
remarkable peculiarities of this sacred and 
most interesting edifice. 

From thence they were taken to the 
church of St. Ouen ; and, on their return, 
saw the Palais de Justice^ which they all 
considered a most perfect gem of Gk)thic 
architecture. By this time they felt &- 
tigued ; and, as it was dinner-time, a visit to 
the square dedicated to the unfortunate Joan 
was postponed till the following morning. 

Mr. Egerton took the boys to the table 
(ThSte^ to their great delight, as they wished 
much " to see the natives." Between thirty 
and forty respectable looking men sat down ; 
there were also two English ladies, travel- 
lers like themselves : on seeing the latter,. 
Mr. Egerton despatched Frederick to fetch 
his wife and daughter, who were about to 
dine in private. Everything was quiet, and. 
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conducted witb great propriety ; the mis- 
tress of the house presiding, and placing the 
lady-guests on either side of her own seat 
in the middle of the tahle. They had ex- 
cellent soup, various meats dressed in various 
ways, two kinds of fish, the product of the 
Seine, entremets^ in which sugar and milk 
were the constituents, and plenty of mn de 
champagne, with which our party were much 
pleased. 

But in vain did poor Charles try to look 
round on his company, and suppress his pro- 
pensity to laugh ; every man near him had 
such a great beard, together with favoris on 
the lower lip, moustaches^ or something of the 
kind, that his fancy was tickled exceedingly ; 
and truly glad was he to escape to coffee in 
their own apartment, where he could dilate 
at ease on those whom he called a syna- 
gogue of Jews or Armenians ; declaring, 
^^ Emily had been so frightened by them, 
that she could scarcely swallow a mouthful.^^ 

The next morning they were all moving 
early ; a carriage was procured for Mrs. 
Egerton and Emily, and the party proceeded 
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to the spot where the victim of cruelty and 
superstition finished her short but memorable 
period of existence. Every one expressed 
pity ; every one made comments on the past; 
but we have no time to record them, for at 
twelve precisely they were to set out by the 
new railroad, which had been opened a week 
before, this being the summer of 1843. 

The train was soon going forward at an 
excellent pace, but not so rapidly as the 
English railroad had taken them to South- 
ampton. The great number of persons as- 
sembled to see them set out, it being still a 
novelty, amused the young people much; 
and Emily had been especially interested by 
seeing a very pretty young woman arrayed 
in a manner she had never beheld till now, and 
which made her forget the high caps with 
their flapping wings she had gazed at with 
surprise the day before. Her mamma told 
her this young lady was a Sister of Mercy ^ 
who had taken the vows of a nun in all res- 
pects except residence in a convent, and 
would henceforth be devoted to attendance 
on the sick and the suffering of her fellow* 
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creatures, deeming no service too arduous for 
the cause of religion and humanity. A being 
so superior in virtue, was looked upon by all 
as a kind of angel below ; and, young as she 
was, the profoundest veneration would have 
been accorded to her by all the party, if she 
had not destroyed the charm by a kind of 
flirting manner, running here and there, kiss- 
ing the ladies, and nodding to the gentlemen 
in a manner that put to flight all ideas of 
reverence to herself and her office. 

After a very pleasant journey of about 
four hours, they reached the beautiful ter- 
minus at Paris, which Mr. Egerton pointed 
out to his son as being superior to anything 
he had seen; which, in a slow John Bull 
kind of way, Charles admitted. When, how- 
ever, they had procured carriages, in order 
to proceed to Meurice'^s in the Bue de Bivoli, 
he made himself amends, by declaring the 
streets were almost as bad as those of Bouen, 
and worse than any in England ; for who 
could find channels of black water running 
down the middle, as they were doing here, 
^' for his part, he liked things all of a piece."' 
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*' Well, I think the dirty streets are all of 
a piece with the broken pavement and the iron 
steeple of Rouen Cathedral,'' said Frederick. 

"They certainly are," Mr. Egerton ob- 
served ; " but you must remember that al- 
though Rouen is a manufacturing town, and 
somewhat richer than its neighbours, stand- 
ing also in a fine province, it is very differ- 
ently situated to the good city of York, at 
home. When the cathedral there was in- 
jured, thousands upon thousands were imme- 
diately brought forward by the wealthy no- 
blemen, the resident gentry, the rich manu- 
facturers of the surrounding county ; but in 
Normandy there are no persons who can 
spare such sums, however much they might 
desire it.'' 

" They raised immense sums to support 
their armies, sir." 

" Yes, for they spoiled the church, which 
was very rich ; but having also spent that 
money on their armies, as well as the plunder 
they took, it becomes them to be careful. 
That they can spend money well and wisely, 
we have seen in the railroad ; and, indeed, 
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I think their present sovereign one of the 
best kings that a country was ever blessed 
with. I only hope he may be long spared 
to continue his present course of utility and 
prosperity.*" 

After dinner, as the days were long, they 
took a walk in that part of the gardens of 
the Tuileries nearest the Hotel, and were 
highly delighted with the gaiety of the scene 
around them, which presented objects of 
amusement, such as are to be seen at a coun- 
try fair in England. Small barouches filled 
with little children, and drawn by four white 
goats, harnessed with scarlet ribbons; round- 
abouts, on which wooden horses were mount- 
ed by juvenile equestrians ; others on which 
ships were mounted, and apparently rising 
and sinking with the surge,— portable pano- 
ramas, — immense gingerbread stalls, sur- 
mounted by gay flags, — cries of all kinds, 
from the sellers of lemonade, to the venders 
of cookery, — at once seized upon their senses 
of sight and hearing, so that some time 
passed before even Frederick found leisure 
to observe '^ that he had never seen such a 
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noble piece of road as that which led up, 
as he apprehended, to the Arc de FEtoUe^ 
nor anything so beautiful as the feathery 
fountain then playing before them." 

" It is very beautiful," said Mr. Egerton ; 
'* in fact I like it better than the very grand 
jets d^eau^ which you will see to-morrow. I 
do not like you to see the most splendid part 
of Paris, — perhaps of Europe — by an im- 
perfect light, — what do you think of this 
Charles V 

" Oh, papa, I am quite delighted ! Every- 
thing is so grand, and so droll at the same 
time. They may well call this place Champs 
ElysSes^ for here are trees worthy of Para* 
dise." 

" In my eyes they are a parcel of green 
sticks," said Frederick ; " to you, who live 
at Hampstead, and are often at Richmond, 
I should think the very best amongst them 
might seem like a sprig of parsley ; no, no, 
praise the works of man as much as you 
please in this spot, but Nature has done as 
little as possible." 

'* Why," added Emily, " there is not any 
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grass all over the place ! It is as different 
from our parks as possible V^ 

" How could grass grow under the feet of 
so many people ?" 

" But they might put gravel, Charles ; at 
present there is nothing but dust, and if a 
shower should come, what could all these 
show people do ?" 

Charles thought for a moment and then 
said, " If I were a king, I would put good 
gravel all over it ;'' and many a time after- 
wards, during his stay in Paris, did he again 
conclude, " If I were a king, I would do so 
and so/^ 



CHAPTER III. 

The following morning being very fine, 
the young people eagerly besought their will- 
ing father to take them to the palace of the 
Tuileries, which they had seen in the dis- 
tance the evening before. All preferred 
walkings except Mrs. Egerton, who went in 
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a eitadinej a neat carnage, which enabled 
her to proceed without fatigue to the Place 
Louis XV., where the rest of the party 
joined her. 

Arrived at this spot, Mr. Egerton caused 
the young folks to survey every object of 
especial interest ; but not until they had 
sufficiently taken in the splendid coujhPobU 
before and around them. 

" Here we all stand in the Place Baur- 
hon^'' said Mr. Egerton ; ^^ gazing on such 
an assemblage of magnificent and well-as- 
sorted objects as no other spot can exhibit ; 
yet, in this very place, was the horrible 
guillotine first set up ! Here has royal, vir- 
tuous, and innocent blood flowed like water ! 
But, let us forget it for the present, and 
enjoy the magnificent objects before us. The 
brightness of the sun renders the play of 
these fine fountains singularly beautiful.^^ 

*^ Surely, dear sir, this magnificent relic 
is that which was brought from Luxor. How 
fine are its proportions ! — how curious the 
hieroglyphics by which it is covered," ob- 
served Frederick. 
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*' I do not see why the French should 
have such a piece of antiquity, and us En- 
glish have none,"*' said Charles grumbling. 
" One of the needles of Cleopatra, or else 
Pompey'*s Pillar, was given to us long since ; 
and surely our mechanics and our ships are 
as equal to bringing it home as those of even 
this proud city.'' 

" I should think they were, Charles ; but, 
in truth, we have never been blessed by 
a government zealous for the possession or 
protection of the fine arts," replied his father. 

" Nor cursed with one anxious to despoil 
their neighbours,'' said Mrs. Egerton mildly. 
'' Since those wonderful memorials of ancient 
Egypt, now in the British Museum, were given 
to us, the Pacha of Egypt has become en- 
lightened as to the worth of those wonderfiil 
relics which draw travellers from all lands 
to his country ; and he may have thrown 
difficulties in the way, being a selfish, though 
clever old man." 

'' These two beautiful and elaborate foun- 
tains are, I believe, copies from those allowed 
to be the Quest in Bome." 
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" They are very splendid, but those which 
consist of water only please me as well ; wit- 
ness the fine column now springing in the 
sheet of water before us. You see, the 
whole of this grand place is surrounded by 
statues, at each of which we must look ; but, 
before we walk, pray remark those magni- 
ficent buildings on either hand. That to the 
right is the Palais Bourbon, or Chamber of 
Deputies, answering to our House of Com- 
mons : the portico is very elegant, — we will 
examine it by and by. To the left is the 
church of St. Madeleine, generally consi- 
dered the finest building in Paris, as a speci- 
men of Grecian architecture.^^ 

^' But, surely, it is not like a church, 
papa r said Emily. 

" Not like any you have ever seen, my 
love ; nor, in my eyes, does it show the 
characteristics of veneration and seclusion de- 
sirable to a building dedicated to devotion ; 
but here, and indeed everywhere, it is a 
beautiftil object.'' 

They now walked slowly half round what is 
called the fer-d-cheval (horse-shoe), admiring 
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the sculpture, and, perhaps, not less the fine 
circular basin ; for fountains were such new ob- 
jects of beauty to them, that all the young 
eyes felt ineffable delight in gazing on them. 

Proceeding up a wide avenue, richly 
adorned with sculpture, which appeared to 
advantage among the trees, they arrived at 
the gardens of the Tuileries ; the palace itself 
extending in an enormous line of building 
at the top. So long, indeed, did it appear 
in their eyes that, having being previously 
struck by the height of the houses in Paris, 
it appeared to them too low for producing 
magnificence in effect. Mrs. Egerton ad- 
mired the gardens for their neatness, but 
complained of their formality. Her hus- 
band justly observed, that they were con- 
sistent with the style of everything around 
them, and particularly suitable lor pleasure- 
groundsy to which multitudes were admitted, 
and which could be conveniently overlooked 
&om the palace. 

" On this terrace," said he, when they 
had reached the highest platform, which was 
covered with the finest gravel, ^' stood Buona- 
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parte, when he presented his infant son to 
the French nation. Here he was hailed as a 
god, and his miniature representative received 
as a gift from heaven ! In how short a time 
did his own unbounded ambition hurl him 
from this proud pedestal to a painful exile, 
and drive his fair boy far from his father^s 
dominions. It is happy for this country 
that both are removed &om life ; the rest- 
less people, who demanded the father's bones, 
would never have been content without bring- 
ing the son forward, probably to his ruin, had 
his life been spared. 

They now visited as much of the interior 
of the palace as they desired to see, finding 
the same kind of splendid furniture, marble, 
aad gilding as may be seen in similar places 
elsewhere ; then, passing through the grand 
arch, they entered the Place du Carrousel^ 
from which they made their exit by the 
triumphal arch erected by Buonaparte. Just 
at this spot, they had the pleasure of meet- 
ing M. Borghers, whom they had known in 
England during the preceding winter. He 
is a literary gentleman, well known for his 
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admirable translation of Hallam'*s Middle 
Ages ; and they were delighted to see him 
just then, because he could explain why the 
adjacent houses appeared so dilapidated, and 
everything around presented so great a con- 
trast to the other side of the palace ; the im- 
provements projected, and which M. Borghers 
described, accounted for all they saw. 

After a visit to a restaurateur's, they pro- 
cured another citadine and a cabriolet, hav- 
ing agreed to postpone seeing the Louvre 
to another day, and proceeded to gratify 
Oharles''s ardent desire of viewing the statue 
of Henri IV., in his mind the first of heroes. 
Whilst he gazed with untired eyes on every 
lineament of this really interesting sculpture, 
the others looked round on every side ; and, 
as they were now in the heart of the city of 
Paris, made observations on its peculiar traits. 
The shops were numerous ; the houses 
higher than in the Bite St. Hanori, having, 
as it were, one room perched upon another 
in the roofs to an alarming height. Having 
got out of their carriages in order to see the 
statue better, they perceived a young gentle- 
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man drive past them in a beautiftil cabriolet 
with one attendant, whom M. Borghers in- 
formed them was the Prince de Joinville. 
I am mistaken, then,'' said Frederick ; 
I took him for an English gentleman, he 
is so neat and clean, and the appointments 
of his horse and carriage are so like what 
we see at home." 

^^ Our equipages are neither so numerous 
nor so splendid as yours ; we have not your 
purses to pay with,'' said M. Borghers. 

" But you have many far grander things,'' 
cried Frederick eagerly, as thinking he ought 
to make Pamende ; ^^ that fragment from 
Luxor is fine beyond everything; not only 
for its intrinsic worth and beauty, but the 
science and enterprise which made it yours." 

" And see," said Mr. Egerton, *' on what 
a noble quay we are entering. The qum 
(TOrsay is a magnificent afiair; we shall 
drive on its whole length, and see numerous 
splendid chateaux." 

'* Not so, sir ; but you will see its length. 
You must cross the bridge of Louis XV.," 
said M. Borghers. 
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" There are plenty of bridges, sure enough/' 
said Charles ; " and if you had the Thames 
to run under them^ and, besides, this fine 
quay, it would be a glorious thing, would 
it not f^' 

" Ah, my dear boy ! but we are not rich 
enough to buy a Thames; so we must be 
thankful to the Seine, which does us a great 
deal of good.*" 

" Yes, yes, it gives you beautiftil fountains; 
I like them best of all. If I were a king, 
I would have fountains without end."" 

" London is admirably supplied with water, 
which every house enjoys without labour, and 
in great plenty ; a wonderful thing in such 
an immense place, and with such a prodigious 
population. But, look there ; that low build- 
ing we are passing is the Morgue. If you 
have a curiosity to see the bodies, I will step 
in with you.'' 

" You are very kind, but papa does not 
like to stop. Do you, sir !" 

*' As I can do no good to the corpses in 
question, and M. Borghers, I know, would 
rather not do that which kindness alone 
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induces him to offer, we had better drive 
on. 

They soon crossed the bridge, and drove 
through the Champs Elyaiea to the Rue de 
Ponthieu^ where they for the present dropped 
M. Borghers, who resided in that street, 
and proceeded to call on two ladies, who 
lived in the corner house, and were much 
esteemed friends of Mrs. Egerton^s, being 
Englishwomen, and her former schoolfellows. 
They were received with delight, and an 
arrangement was made for the young people 
to accompany Madame G. and Miss D. 
to a very pretty little theatre close by, 
where equestrian feats were performed. As 
the next day would be Holy Thursday, a 
very different engagement was advised ; and 
they all gladly agreed to attend divine ser- 
vice at the church of St. Boch, where the 
service was particularly splendid. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Our young party having been repeatedly 
at Astley^s, did not think much either of the 
horses or the riders they now saw ; and, the 
next morning, being desirous to attain a pro- 
per degree of seriousness for the solemn ser« 
vice to which they were devoted, they made 
no observations on the matter, beyond thank* 
ing the ladies, their friends. 

Arrived at the noble church of St. Boch, 
they were struck with its architectural ele- 
gance, the fine sculpture which appeared on 
the walls, the peculiarity of a great num-^ 
ber of common chairs beginning to be eagerly 
occupied, and the image of the holy Virgin 
and Child, crowned with newly gathered white 
roses. However beautiful in itself, this struck 
the protestant children as intrusive; they 
were afraid lest they should look at it too 
often, and forget the duties of the service. 

In a short time, 
" The pealing organ gave the note of praise ;" 
sweet voices and various instruments joined in 
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the loud chorus, and every heart swelled in 
unison with the holy anthem. Prayers fol- 
lowed : but the priests were at too great a dis- 
tance for the unaccustomed ears df foreigners 
to understand many words ; and, the church 
being excessively full, they were annoyed by 
the crowd and the heat. On rising, they first 
became sensible of that peculiar grandeur 
and imposing ceremony which the Church 
of Bome adopts, although there are few pic- 
tures in the church of St. Boch, and little 
gilding. But now there came forward from 
the altar, first, a great number of young 
choristers in procession, who with great diffi- 
culty made their way through the crowd. 
They were arrayed in simple black and 
white ; and their young faces and sweet 
voices were pleasing. They were followed 
by another young band, gaudily bedizened, 
bearing censers, which they tossed about in 
such a way as to scent the whole church 
with their incense. After them came twenty 
or thirty young women, who were mistaken 
for the novices of some neighbouring con- 
vent ; but this was found afterwards to have 
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been a mistake, as females were hired for the 
occasion, and chosen for their prettiness. 

All their garments were perfectly white ; 
long muslin veils descended from their heads, 
and but partially revealed their faces. They 
sang in response with the choristers ; and 
the two foremost carried a picture of the 
Virgin and Child, painted on white silk, and 
richly ornamented. These young females 
were followed by four boys, carrying a very 
large tray, on which were placed long rolls 
of very rich looking cake, cut into pieces 
which were subsequently oflPered to the con- 
gregation by the priests, who closed the pro- 
cession in a very considerable body. The 
garments of these gentlemen were of the 
most gorgeous description, they being liter- 
ally stiff with silver, gold, and most beauti- 
ful embroidery. Frederick thought they 
must be intended to resemble the robes of 
Aaron, seeing that nothing could be less like 
the simplicity and humility of our Divine 
Master and His lowly followers. It so hap- 
pened, that the gentlemen thus bedizened 
were all singularly plain, which made their 
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personal adornments appear more incongru- 
ous; and our young observer might again 
have said ^' man had done his part, but 
nature had been niggardly.'*^ 

As the procession moved down the middle, 
and afterwards round the whole church, it 
was long in performing; and the sermon 
which followed was very short; though Mr. 
Egerton thought it very good. The latter 
part was, however, lost to all who were pre- 
sent, from the bickering of the women who 
demanded pajonent for the seats. It ap- 
peared, that upon the feast of the Ascen- 
sion, they could demand four sous for a 
chair ; but two being the usual price, the 
advance was generally resisted. Mrs. Eger- 
ton, on returning, observed, ^' that she hoped 
people would be allowed to retain their pews 
in England, since no arguments, however 
specious, could reconcile her to such a scene 
in a protestant church, where a pious cheer- 
fulness ought to prevail, chastened by a pro- 
per degree of seriousness. To be disputing 
about the price of a seat was as bad as hav- 
ing money changers and dove sellers in the 
temple." 
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After taking lunch, they proceeded to the 
object which the boys were desirous to see ; 
'' Varc do VEtoile ^ to the top of which they 
both climbed, eager to see from thence the 
beautiful road they had so much admired. 
Meanwhile, the good father examined the 
sculpture, and explained to his daughter the 
lesson inculcated on the entablature, which 
shows a rustic boy given to the army, and 
proceeding through every gradation to the 
rank of general. 

That evening, they took tea with Madame 
C — having resolutely declined all dinner 
invitations; and they had the pleasure of 
meeting several French famiUes of distinc- 
tion, with whose unaffected politeness and 
kindliness they were exceedingly gratified. 
With the young ladies, in particular, Mrs. 
Egerton was so pleased, that she said, 
" When my Emily resembles Mademoiselle 
Bochefort, as I hope she will, I shall be 
the happiest of mothers.^ 

One fine old man, a general officer, cam- 
mandant of the Luxembourg, offered to take 
them to the Chamhre des Pairs, and over 
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the whole of the palace, on the following day, 
to which they thankiriUy assented. Indeed, 
they were pleased with all they saw and 
heard; every one talked freely and cheer- 
fully, without any unpleasant intrusion of 
political or literary opinions. Four gen- 
tlemen played a sober rubber in a corner, 
and some young persons in the next room 
performed music and sang well, but in a 
very unpretending manner. Tea concluded 
the entertainment ; but it so far was ren- 
dered a substantial refreshment, that abun- 
dance of cakes, toast, and conserves, covered 
the table, round which many of the ladies 
sat, whilst the gentlemen, with their cups 
in their hands, walked about, in both rooms, 
in lively conversation. 

One person was present with whom Mr. 
Egerton would have liked much to converse ; 
this was M. de P — , for many years secre- 
tary to the Prince de Talleyrand, and always 
in his confidence. But this gentleman was 
at cards ; his lady, an English woman, was 
singularly pleasing in person and manners ; 
but, having had the great misfortune of 
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losing two sweet children about the age of 
Charles and Emily, her spirits were so over- 
powered by the sight of them, that she could 
scarcely speak to their mother, and retired 
early. Indeed, carriages came at eleven, 
and the whole party were at their respec- 
tive homes half an hour afterwards. 

" We have had a very rational and plea- 
sant evening," said Mrs. Egerton. " In my 
opinion, the French are very wise in making 
their entertainments so inexpensive ; it en- 
ables them to give them very frequently, 
where the income is good, and does not 
preclude those who have little from seeing 
the friends they love. With us, there is a 
spirit of rivalry in expense, which throws 
many sensible and good persons out of so- 
ciety, though they would be its best orna- 
ment.*" 

The next morning, all were impatient for 
their visit to the Luxembourg; and well 
they might, for taken all in all, the pleasure 
it gave was the highest they found, even in 
Paris. The venerable form of their conduc- 
tor, whose hair was white as snow, and 
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who was dressed in full uniform, was seen 
advancing towards them from the principal 
entrance ; therefore they immediately alight- 
ed, and, on meeting him, examined the exte- 
rior of the building, which, in their opinion, 
displayed much more architectural elegance 
and variety, than the Tuileries. Whilst here, 
they were joined by Madame — and her 
sister, who pointed out to them the peculiar 
beauties, and informed them that the build- 
ing was now generally called the Palais de la 
Chawhre des PairSy having changed its name, 
as the Place Louis XV. had done, for that of 
the Place de la Concorde. 

" That is very right,'' said Frederick ; 
^^ anything, to make one forget the atrocities 
committed on that beautifid but desecrated 
spot. Alas ! all the waters of the Seine 
cannot wash its spots out of the page of 
history." 

" Yet, Frederick, when you gaze on that 
pet monument of Luxor, you can forget the 
guillotine, I think?" observed Emily, smiling. 

They now entered the palace; and after 
admiring the magnificent entrance, and prais- 
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ing the spirit of Marie de Medlcis, widow of 
Henri IV. for whom it was built ; after 
going up many grand staircases, and through 
a succession of long and low passages, found 
themselves in the throne-room, where they 
looked with great pleasure on a full-length 
portrait of the king in his robes of state. 
The young folks thought his Majesty a fine 
looking man, with a benevolent although 
thoughtful countenance, and inquired of 
their kind guide if the picture were a good 
likeness ! 

" It was very good, being not in the 
least flattering, until the death of the poor 
duke of Orleans; but the sufferings of so 
tender a father have reduced his Majesty, 
and stamped his countenance with great 
sorrow,'' was the reply. 

They were now taken, by a short cut, 
into a small but pretty loggia^ exactly resem- 
bling the box of a theatre, and saw below 
them a magnificent room, semicircular in 
form, covered and lighted by a dome, and 
enriched by numerous marble pillars, with 
gilt capitals. Exactly opposite them was a 
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throne^ on which sate the speaker ; and just 
below him, was an elegant platform, to 
which, immediately afterwards, a nobleman 
ascended, said to be the Baron Dupin, and 
thought to be one of the best speakers in 
France. All the party became eager lis- 
teners ; yet they could not forbear also gaz- 
ing on many venerable noblemen, who sat 
on benches, each of which was accommodated 
with a desk, and materials for writing, and 
all of whom appeared extremely attentive to 
the business for which they were assembled, 
Mrs. Egerton placed Emily in the front, 
thinking she would understand the speaker 
better than any one of her party ; and so it 
turned out, for Charles said, very honestly, 
^' If I had not heard that Baron say some- 
thing about Sare Bobare Pale approvingly, I 
could have recalled none of his speech, all 
Frenchmen talk so fast.**^ 

" On the contrary,'' said his mamma, 
" nothing that I can conceive of, could ex- 
ceed the distinctness of Baron Dupin's pro- 
nunciation, and he has evidently not only 
abundance of well-chosen words, an orator*s 
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best gift, but the rare quality of being very 
animated, yet not in the least theatrical or 
affected. If Emily had not helped me, like 
yourself, Charles, I should not have under- 
stood him, but I was not therefore insensible 
to the graces of his delivery." 

" He was gracefiil, but not gracious," said 
Mr. Egerton ; " for he will not listen to the 
poor people in the south, whose vines it seems 
have suffered dreadfully from the winds and 
rain of the spring. He says Sir Robert Peel 
would not listen to the English, when they 
petitioned against the income tax, and now 
they find he was right. The cases are not 
parallel : — our minister attacked those who 
are above poverty; the Baron will not re- 
lieve those in poverty." 

This conversation brought them to a noble 
gallery of painting, in which many artists were 
at work, copying large historical pictures on 
the walls. The galleries of the Louvre being 
at this time, 1843, filled with modern pic- 
tures by living artists, the present accommo- 
dation was allowed, and they had the plea- 
sure of meeting there M. Sebron whom they 
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knew, and intended to visit at his studio : 
like themselves, he was only a visitor, but 
extremely useAil in pointing out some pic- 
tures of Vernet's, and other artists of emi- 
nence. They could not at this time stay 
long, on account of their brave conductor, 
whose time was limited; and they gladly 
followed him to those apartments of Marie de 
Medicis, which remain exactly as the queen 
left them — a circumstance almost unique in 
the royal residences of Paris. 

The drawing-room struck them as singu- 
larly beautiful. It is square, surrounded by 
a colonnade of light pillars richly ornamented 
by gilding and paintings : indeed, the whole 
room is painted in small compartments, each 
of which is inclosed in gilded flower-work. 
The chairs, like the pillars, are of white and 
gold, with seats of crimson velvet. They are, 
of course, heavy, being of the kind we now 
call Lauds Qtiatorze. The whole is in excel- 
lent keeping, and pleased the ladies much. 
Adjoining to this room is the chapel, in which 
is a most admirable recumbent statue of that 
interesting person, F^n^lon, the pious arch- 
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bishop of Oambray, author of Telemachus, 
so well known to all young people. After 
gazing long on this most engaging memorial 
ofdeparted benevolence and intelligence, they 
made their exit by the grand staircase, took 
leave of the kind and amiable commandant^ 
and entered the gardens of the Luxembourg, 
which are open to all at certain hours. 

*' How pretty \'^ — " How very neat ! '' — 
*' How quaint and formal ! " were expres- 
sions heard on every side, till Mr. Egerton 
interrupted them by causing the young peo- 
ple to observe that the pavilions attached to 
the palace on this side, had a heavy and some- 
what incongruous effect. He also blamed 
those who had objected to the regularity of 
the forms around them ; and led them to 
own that the orange-trees, statues, vases, and 
fine sheet of water, were exceedingly beau- 
tiful ; and that the views obtained here of 
portions of the city, gave great captivation 
to the scene. 

Being very near to the church of St. Sul- 
pice, they all walked thither, and were ex- 
ceedingly struck with the boldness of the 
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front, in which both the Doric and Ionic 
orders are displayed; and two lofty square 
towers give a character of massive strength 
to the building. It was now ftiU of work- 
men, being under repair, and as Mrs. Eger- 
ton said '* the whole party also required re- 
pair/"* they therefore did not investigate the 
interior ; Frederick observing that it had suf- 
fered so much during the revolution, that it 
would take some time to renew it properly. 

When all were rested, and refreshment 
had been taken, in a place yery near the 
church, Mr. Egerton inquired whither they 
would like to go next i 

*' My dear,'' said Mrs. Egerton, *' let us 
drive to Galignani's ; I wish much to see 
Mr. R — , his partner." 

" But surely we must go to the Louvre ! " 
exclaimed Charles. 

'^ And above all things to the Gobelins ! 
— To the tapestry. Papa ! '' said Emily, 
mildly, but anxiously. 

" What do you vote for Frederick P 

" The Palais Royal, if you please, sir ; I 
have heard so much of it.'' 
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" Well, thither then we will go ; for, in- 
deed, I must do so, in order to get money ; 
and we shall manage to call in the Bm Vivienne 
as well : you must not miss that grand em- 
porium of books and newspapers ; Galignanis 
Messeviger has more than an European repu* 
tation."" 

They now set out in a coach, and, crossing 
the Seine by the Pont des Arts^ came foil upon 
the Louvre^ at which Charles looked with eyes 
of great desire, but observed, that, although 
immense in size, it was not so beautiful as the 
Luxembourg. 

" You are looking now at the old part, 
Charles ; do you observe that projecting lit- 
tle balustrade, defended by iron spikes T' 

" Yes, father. I was thinking what a 
comical comer it was, and wondering whe- 
ther they smoked cigars there." 

" Alas ! my dear boy, far different memo- 
rials belong to it. From that very spot, on 
the night of the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
Charles, the king, shot his own protestant 
subjects, as they fled from his brutal soldiery. 
In this sport he was joined by one of his 
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brothers ; and his mother, Catharine de Me- 
dicis, meantime, walked in the adjoining 
room, or gazed &om those windows, where 
she could gratify her appetite for blood, by 
seeing hundreds of her own sex, with young 
babes in their arms, murdered before her eyes, 
in the most ferocious manner.^" 

" If I were king,^ cried Charles, " I would 
pull the whole palace to the ground ! I would 
spring a mine, and blow it up ! I would do 
anything in the world that could erase for 
ever such a stain from my comitry's annals ! 
The very name of Louvre should be for- 
gotten." 

" As the place is certainly innocent of the 
crime in question, I do not think it necessary, 
Charles, either to batter it down, or to blow 
it up ; but I do think it a very strange thing, 
that succeeding princes have not removed from 
the eyes of their people a memorial of the 
diabolical conduct pursued by a crowned 
head. It seems strange, that Henry the 
Fourth, who was himself nearly a victim at 
the time, should not have done it ; he might, 
indeed^ choose to keep alive the remembrance 
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of a deed contrasting so strongly with his 
own benefieeut nature ; but Louis the Four- 
teenth, one would think, might have removed 
it. And it is stranger still, that Buonaparte, 
to whom Paris is indebted for incalculable 
improvements, should not have erased it. He 
laid out immense sums on the Louvre.'^ 

" But he might have Henry's reason for 
preserving a memento, likely to disgust the 
people with former dynasties. He could al- 
ways point to that spot, and say ' Such were 
your kings of old,' " said Frederick. 

" Very true ; yet he had no need to travel 
so far back for horrors. But here we are at 
the famous and infamous Palais Royal ; we 
must alight and walk slowly round it." 

Passing a magnificent gateway, they en- 
tered what appeared to be, an oblong square, 
entirely surrounded with small but very 
smart-looking shops; a circumstance which 
struck the young visitors as very inconsis- 
tent with their notions of a palace. Mr. Eger- 
ton pointed out the Doric column, the Ionic 
pilasters, the fine parapet decorated with 
stone vases of exquisite beauty, — ^the circular 
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basin, the full fountain, and every other cir- 
cumstance which proves it worthy of being a 
royal residence. It was indeed built by Car- 
dinal Bichelieu, who bequeathed it to Louis 
the Thirteenth, and here Louis le grand man- 
arqm resided with his widowed mother 
many years; but eventually he gave it to 
his nephew, Philip of Orleans. 

'^ The infamous Egalit^, father to the pre- 
sent excellent king, whose mother was a most 
virtuous princess, having exhausted a noble 
fortune, took this method of turning his palace 
to account. These small shops are let at enor- 
mous rents; but in them there is no harm. 
The lofty galleries and princely halls, were for 
the most part devoted to gaming and other 
iniquitous pursuits ; but are now occupied by 
restaurateiirs of the most expensive descrip- 
tion ; yet, I understand, certain portions of 
this building, which is immense, are occupied 
by one or more of the French princes — we 
will now proceed to get change, and to exa- 
mine the shops.^' 

Emily was soon in raptures with the orna- 
ments in the windows of jewellers, the ri- 
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bands and flowers in the haberdashers^ and 
the china ornaments which others showed as 
the manufactures of SevreSy and were of the 
most costly and elaborate character. Torto- 
ni''s did not escape observation, as not only 
was poultry, venison , and salmon (a great 
rarity in Paris) exhibited ; but the windows 
showed strawberries of great magnitude, 
growing in garden pots, which had a good 
effect ; but, as Mrs. Egerton justly observed, 
the whole affair was very inferior to any fish- 
shop at the west end of London. 

After sauntering here for considerable time, 
they proceeded to Galignani's which they 
found to be an extensive building within a 
court; and they met the gentleman they 
sought, in a counting-house, which looked 
into a large garden, where were statues, a 
fashion as it appeared of universal custom 
in Paris. Even where the houses were very 
shabby, and the surrounding appointments 
totally deficient in decency, these classic or- 
naments might be found, as if mocking the 
misery that fostered them. 

After the little business was over, which 
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Mr. Egerton had to transact with Mr. R — , 
the latter answered his lady^s kind inquiries 
after a widowed sister; and she heard with 
pleasure that she was then in Paris. '^ On 
Monday evening,^' he added, " my wife sees 
company ; and as I live in the Champs Ely- 
86e8, which is near your Hdtd^ we shall be 
very glad if you will drop in, for there will 
be several young ladies, and a little music 
and dancing will be pleasant to your young 
family. There will probably be a few lite- 
rary men, but that will make no difference, 
we all dance in Paris.'' 

Having gladly accepted this invitation, 
they determined on going homeward; for, 
although the custom of the country warrant- 
ed their dining anywhere, all agreed that 
Meurice's was such a comfortable home, they 
had rather go there than stop on the road ; 
and they were certain that Mrs. Egerton 
was unequal to any farther exertion. They, 
nevertheless, took Place Venddme in their 
way, and alighted to look at that magnificent 
column, it being but a step from thence to 
the Rue de Bivoli. 
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" Place Vendome,^ said Mr. Egerton, " is 
four hundred and forty-four feet long, and 
four hundred and forty wide. The buildings 
on three sides are uniform; and on the 
ground-floor is a continued covered gallery. 
The column before you is one hundred and 
fifty-six feet high, and covered entirely with 
brass furnished by the artillery which Buona- 
parte took from the Austrians. The pedestal 
is enriched with bas-reliefs^ as is the column 
also ; all giving a history of the battles of 
France. Like our own Monument, there is a 
spiral staircase within, but permission was not 
given to go up, in consequence of an accident 
which had happened; otherwise the boys 
should have ascended, as a fine view of Paris 
may be seen from it."*' 

"Thank you, dear sir, I am sure you 
allow us to see quite enough,''^ said Frede- 
rick. " I am only afraid we shall half kill 
Mrs. Egerton with so much sight-seeing. I 
shall enter to-day''s shows in a journal, lest I 
should forget them." 

" And I shall read the guide-book which 
Mr. Rolls has given me," cried Charles, 
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^^ that I may see how many more things I 
may look for. The more I see, the more I 
want to see. I shall have plenty of time to 
recollect them when I get home." 

" I doubt," observed his father, " whether 
year mind will recall them in the same way 
that your friend''s journal will.''' 

"Oh, yes, sir!'' said Frederick eagerly, 
" I do think it will ; for he has the faculty 
of recollection in an extraordinary degree. 
He remembers everything that he desires 
to remember ; and if phrenology were a true 
science, I should say he had the organ of 
locality singularly developed. I do believe 
if we lost him or dropped him anywhere 
in Paris, he would come back quite safe as 
soon as possible, in consequence of his having 
examined the map." 

" I am glad to hear it," said Mr. Egerton ; 
" but I hope he will not be tempted to try, 
for Paris is the last place in the world to 
play tricks in. He might, it is true, be most 
kindly informed, and shown his way, for the 
citizens are a good-natured and kind people ; 
but there is a race to be found, with whom 
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neither boys nor men must tamper. There 
are places and people in Paris, to whom a 
good suit of clothes and a watch would be 
temptation sufficient to introduce the owner 
to a lodging, in the only place we have passed, 
for which he has not evinced in8(itiahle curi- 
osity.'' 

^' But I promise, papa, I will go nowhere 
without you, or by your leave, which is the 
same, you know," said Charles. 

" I accept your promise, Charles, for it is 
necessary to my comfort," replied the father. 
" The very thought of your wandering alone^ 
in a distant and obscure part of the city, 
would render your mother absolutely 
wretched." 



CHAPTER V. 

The following morning, to the great joy 
of Charles, and, indeed, of his companions, 
they proceeded to the Louvre ; in the first 
place examining the exterior, both in the 
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old and new parts, with the latter of which 
they were exceedingly pleased. After this, 
they proceeded to visit the interior, more 
especially the Musee BoyaU^ which contains 
the grand galleries of painting and sculpture. 

After passing several fine saloons, and 
stopping a short time to look at the battle 
pieces of Le Brun, they entered the great 
gallery, and were absolutely astonished at 
its length, which is one thousand four hun- 
dred feet, and by the splendid effect pro- 
duced by many thousand pictures, produc- 
tions of living artists, then displayed on its 
walls. 

" It was here,'** said Mr. Egerton, " and 
in a neighbouring saloon, that those treasures 
of art were displayed, of which Italy, Spain, 
the Netherlands, &c., were robbed ; and 
which in number, and probably in excellence, 
might be said to exceed all Greek, all Roman 
fame, on the subject of spoliation. My father 
brought me here, when I was about Emily's 
age ; and well do I remember how often he 
shook his head, as he spoke of pictures which 
had been the pride of those countries, the 
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walls of whose palaces and churches they 
had adorned, and where the light had fallen 
npon them in such a manner as to give full 
effect to their merits; but here they were 
comparatively ruined.*" 

'' That must be very true/' interrupted 
Mrs. Egerton ; " for this gallery, notwith- 
standing its beauty, is not a picture gallery 
after all. How much better was the one 
we saw yesterday, where the light fell from 
the roof. Although France, in many re- 
spects, is generous to the fine arts, she does 
not consult their welfare in this plan.'*'' 

" I cannot but rejoice,*" continued Mr. 
Egerton, " that my own country was just 
to the fine arts, by restoring those produc- 
tions to their own homes. There is nothing 
so glorious, either in arts or arms, as simple 
integrity — pure honesty. That restitution 
was glorious ! These walls are now covered 
with historic subjects, I perceive ; but, I will 
answer for it, they show nothing so excellent 
as that act.'*'* 

" What can be the reason there are so 

few landscapes, papa V said Emily. " One 
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grows tired of so many men and women, 
without trees, and lakes, and mountains.^ 

" The people here,'' replied the father, 
*^have no taste for the country, my dear. 
The ladies never walk (as we do) for the 
pleasure of gazing upon it ; therefore, their 
children do not imbibe that love of nature 
in her varieties of beauty so general with us. 
But they are very patriotic, are passionately 
fond of the great and striking in conduct 
and character; therefore, this kind of epic 
painting obtains with them. Besides, it is 
always called high art ; and, of course, will 
be preferred by a people devoted to the 
grand and the glorious in everything.'' 

Much was said and thought of the pictures ; 
but, on leaving this magnificent gallery, that 
of sculpture which followed was praised more 
freely : and the noble staircases, the lofty 
pillars, all those characteristics of splendour 
by which royalty evinces taste or demands 
approbation, by turns attracted their admir- 
ation. Yet, perhaps, they were more elo- 
quent in describing their feelings, when they 
unexpectedly entered a saloon, supported by 
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pillars of Sienna marble, devoted to objects 
of natural history, principally shells and fos- 
sils, in which there was not a single person. 
The eyes were here relieved from the glare 
of colour, yet satisfied by objects of beauty 
and interest, and they sat in mute observa- 
tion a considerable time. They then tra- 
versed still more and more splendid rooms, 
frequently decorated with pictures, marbles, 
and gilding; and Emily finally observed, 
that it was a wise thing in the King to allot 
this immense edifice to public purposes, since 
he must prefer one smaller and less splendid 
as an actual residence. 

" Your conclusion, my little girl,^' said 
Mr. Egerton, " might offer a text for both 
politicians and moralists to dilate upon. No 
Englishman could find happiness in the splen- 
dour which was not accompaiaied by comfort ; 
but it is certain the French can do with a 
very small quantity of the latter, although 
his taste demands the former. Amongst the 
many men, and women too, who, day after 
day, dine at the Cafe des mille colonnes, 
surrounded by what may be called the glit- 
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ter of fortune and the exhibition of classical 
objects, hundreds creep home to a fifth or 
sixth story, to repose on a poor bed in a half- 
furnished garret, where an Englishman of 
the same pretensions in life would be abso- 
lutely miserable. He could neither console 
himself with remembering that he had dined 
in a brilliant saloon, nor hide himself in a 
poor lodging/' 

'^ Has the Frenchman more philosophy, 
papa V demanded Emily. 

^^ It would appear so, at the first glance, 
Emily," replied her father ; " but I am in- 
clined to think that vanity and habit are 
the leading reasons of his contentment. No 
Frenchman has any idea that he can be 
wrong in his choice ; therefore he does not 
seek to alter his mode of life, especially when 
it gives the pleasures of the table ; and the 
ablutions, the tidiness, the various conveni- 
ences which we look upon as indispensable 
in sleeping apartments, he has never known, 
therefore deems them unworthy a thought. 
An Englishman would try to procure them 
by degrees; he would increase his labours, 
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or decrease his dinners^ until he had secured 
his comforts ; but the Frenchman does nei- 
ther, his content is absolute/^ 

" I fear,'' said Frederick thoughtfiilly, " I 
should be very fidgety, if I had not those 
things which we call comforts about me. 
I could do very well without sculptures and 
looking-glasses; but a few books, a chest 
of drawers, or a wardrobe, so that my room 
might be neat, and a carpet, one could not 
live without. Plenty of clothes too, and — "" 

The poor youth suddenly stopped: it 
struck him undoubtedly, that, perhaps, he 
might live to want all these things. Tears 
rushed into his eyes, and he strove to hide 
his emotion by gazing at a picture ; but Mr. 
Egerton perceived how much he was af- 
fected; and, to divert his feelings, looked 
earnesitly at the same object. 

** That is a painting by David, Frederick," 
said he. " It is a forced, glaring thing, such 
as might be supposed to be the work of a 
man, who, being half devil, did not wholly 
comprehend the species amongst whom he 
was resident. He was a member of the 
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convention, in its worst times, and was wont 
to say, * Pray let us mix enough of the red 
to-day f being ever ready to facilitate the 
murders which were then deluging this 
wretched country with blood.'* 

" Pray, my dear, take us somewhere else,'' 
said Mrs. Egerton with a shudder. '^ This 
Louvre is a very grand place, and full of 
much that commands admiration; but its 
memories are painful. Let us go to Notre 
Dame^ for this is a saint's day." 

" I was about to propose visiting the gal- 
leries of Spanish paintings," said Mr. Egerton: 
*'but I think you are right; for the subjects 
there are of a painful nature. Our drive on the 
noble quai iTOrsay will do us good. Nothing 
can be finer in city architecture, than that 
noble line of buildings on one side the river, 
and those grand palaces on the other. We 
have nothing to equal it, I confess; yet the 
Regent's Park is very beautiful." 

Their drive was highly interesting, as it 
combined many objects of importance, and 
awakened associations on which, as being 
connected with history, all could dwell. They 
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saw, at a distance, the Hotel de Ville in 
progress of being rebuilt. It seemed to be 
an immense pile of building, and was renewed 
in the ancient style, in which it had been 
raised, and which to their eyes, was as new 
as it was quaint and picturesque ; resembling 
those pictures of edifices in Bruges, and 
other cities of the Netherlands, which they 
had seen in engravings. At the same time, 
Charles could not help pointings ^ut the 
washerwomen busy in the islands of the 
Seine, and laughing at them heartily. 

Arrived at the Cathedral of Notre Dame, 
every one became serious as well as curious ; 
and they entered the venerable edifice with 
those feelings of solemn admiration which it 
was calculated to awaken and prolong. At 
the moment of their entrance, a grand burst 
of sacred music broke on the ear, and rose, 
as it appeared, to the vaulted roof. It was 
succeeded by sweet and solemn strains, from 
some of the finest voices they had ever 
heard, assisting the young choristers^ who 
were here a numerous and well-appointed 
band. The whole scene was exceedingly 
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impressive. There was a fxtll, but not 
crowded, congregation, principally consisting 
of well-dressed females ; the priests officiat- 
ing near the altar were splendidly arrayed, 
and the boys with their silver censers, filled 
the wide space with a soothing ft'agrance. 
On the altar appeared the form of the 
Virgin, sculptured in the purest white mar- 
ble, having a dead Christ laid in her lap, 
over whom she bent in a kind of softened 
grief that seemed aware of the great end of 
his self-sacrifice. This work of art was felt 
to be beautiful and affecting by all. 

The Pyx, enclosed in a splendid case of 
gold, after being held for adoration in the 
hands of the priest, was restored to its 
sacred enclosure in the altar ; and the loud 
music aided the choral voices in giving praise 
and glory to Jehovah. It was such music, 
as must touch every heart with the most 
lively devotion ; and being heard, amid all 
the blazonry of gorgeous garments, striking 
paintings, in such a venerable edifice, gave 
a fine example of those external means by 
which the Church of Rome hath held her 
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ascendancy so many ages, in opposition to 
all who have adopted a creed more in unison- 
with the simplicity of the Gospel. 

When the service was concluded, our party 
were exceedingly struck by the total want of 
common decency exhibited in the conduct of 
those who had so lately been engaged in the 
solemnity. The boys with censers, the choris- 
ters, and even the priests in their massy vest- 
ments, walked off, with a celerity in their- 
movements that seemed to say they were 
heartily glad it was over. When they were 
gone, the strangers gazed in profound admira- 
tion at the magnificent altar; and afterwards 
visited the chapels, which lie principally 
behind it, in which they found many beauti- 
ful sculptures, particularly the tomb of an 
archbishop of the 17th century. Mr. Eger- 
ton pointed out the parts which* had been in- 
jured during the madness of the revolution,—* 
the three rose windows, which are still left, 
and certain portions of the architecture, un- 
rivalled for their lightness and beauty ; like- 
wise the curiously carved wainscot of the 
chapel of St. Genevieve, and a tablet of stone, 

H 
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which describes in a striking manner by its 
sculpture the universal Judgment. 

On examining this fine cathedral on the 
outside, they all pronounced it heavy, and 
thought the towers required two steeples; but 
they spoke so warmly of the pleasure they 
had experienced in seeing it, that Mr. Eger- 
ton thought they might as well make out 
the morning with visiting other churches, 
and such ancient edifices as stood near them. 

They were the most surprised, but not 
therefore pleased, by the church of Nctre 
Dame de Lorette^ which struck them as a 
gaudy exhibition of painting and gilding, 
where the eye could find no place of rest 
for the purposes of serious thought and hum- 
ble devotion, and the young people all spoke 
against its gaudiness. Mrs. Egerton said it 
was hardly fair to censure adornment in a 
church, since it was surely right to offer our 
best gifts to the altar. Yet she admitted 
that the glitter and decoration around them 
went beyond all bounds of soberness. 

As they were not far from Mr. Sebron's 
studio they went thither, and gazed with de- 
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light on his admirable painting of St. George'^s 
Chapel, Windsor, which was so faithfully 
represented that they coold not forbear to 
contrast it, very much to its advantage, with 
the gaudy place they had just left. The 
artist expressed himself of the same opinion, 
giving a warm preference to his own subject. 
He was a modest, sensible, agreeable young 
man, as well as a very clever artist ; and Mr. 
Egerton pressed him to visit him, as he was 
about to go to England for the purpose of 
finishing the details of his noble picture, and 
of gaining certain sketches for commissions 
received from the king. It appeared that 
his Majesty was very fond of the seat he 
had formerly inhabited on the banks of the 
Thames; that he was energetic and active 
to a degree scarcely to be expected at his 
years, remembering also his many troubles 
and sorrows in early life. 

When near home they stopped to examine 
the Madeleine, which they had long con* 
sidered eminently beautifiil, and so purely 
Grecian, that it might have adorned Athens 
in her best days. They did not think the 
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inside at all unworthy of the magnificent 
colonnade by which it is encircled without ; 
but their impression was, that it was too fine 
for a church, yet, being a beautiAil building, 
would make a capital banqueting room. 
. The following day being Sunday, they at- 
tended at the Protestant church, and ap* 
peared thankful to hold it as a day of rest, 
since they were not precluded from cheerfiil 
conversation on the many interesting things 
they had seen ; and they declared that the 
gaiety of the Champs Elysees^ the open shops 
.they had seen on their way to Bishop Lus- 
jcombe's church, and the universal movements 
of the people in search of pleasure, had some- 
thing revolting to their feelings. "Not,'' 
said Frederick, " that poor people should be 
debarred air and exercise, who live in close 
parts of great cities, even on Sundays ; but I 
think that class who always enjoy the power 
of taking pleasure, might be ashamed of ren- 
dering the sabbath a day of carousal.'** 

On Monday morning the young folks were 
particulairly on the qui vive^ remembering 
their engagement for the evening. It is true, 
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Emily was a little frightened lest she should 
be asked to dance, having always understood 
that the French excelled in that art; but 
the boys (who probably partook the feeling) 
would not allow that they could be a&aid of 
a Frenchman in any point. 

" Speaking of our engagement,**' said Mr. 
Egerton, "reminds me, that I want Galig- 
nani's Messenger. Step to Mr. R., and ask 
him to lend it me for an hour. I dare trust 
you to the Champs Elysees^ Charles, since 
you are such a good street traveller." 

Charles accordingly set out, and was not 
longer away than was consistent with the 
distance he had to go, in addition to four 
flights of stairs which he had to ascend, 
and probably many kind inquiries he had 
to answer. But it was evident that he had 
run fast, was much heated, and his jacket 
was perfectly begrimed with dust. On look- 
ing nearer at him, Mrs. Egerton exclaimed, 
" Oh, Charles ! what have you been doing 1 
your brow is frightfiilly inflamed ! — you will 
have a black eye in an hour ; and your nose 
is bleeding." 

H 3 
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'^ It often bleeds in summer-time,'*^ said 
Charles doggedly. 

" Yes, ' said his father, ** but it does not 
therefore give such a blow as you have got. 
You have been fighting ; and I cannot be 
sorry the French boy has made you feel his 
prowess. You are a pretty object, truly ; 
and will be much worse, I take it.*" 

^^ I have had an accident, father, and my 
jacket has got sadly peppered; but I have 
fought neither boy nor man : no, nor insulted 
anybody, — indeed, I have not. Frederick, 
you believe me, I am certain.**** 

" I must believe you, if you say so,**' re- 
plied Frederick, " for I know you scorn a 
lie ; but you have taken a blow some way, 
I am sorry to see.**' 

" I have done nothing wrong in this city ; 
and I hope I shall go out of it without doing 
wrong. But I should like just to see the 
mounsheer I would take siich a blow as this 
from.'** 

The poor boy left the room, evidently in 
great pain i and, whatever the tender mother 
might fear, she could not forbear to feel also, 
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and she hastened after him, as well to send 
for a lotion, as to see to the changing of his 
clothes. His father, much concerned, ob- 
served, " That boy's rash temper will always 
get him into scrapes. Say what he may, 
he has been struck by somebody.**' 

" Oh no, sir ! "*' exclaimed Frederick ; 
" since he says he has not, I am quite sure 
he has not. To me, he appears to have had 
a fall from his foot slipping in the dust, when 
he ran home in the eagerness of his heart 
to bring you the paper. I am sure he told 
the truth ; he did not fight." 

" I may have wronged him, poor fellow,'' 
said the relenting father ; ^^ but it strikes 
me there is something behind in this matter 
which neither you nor I know. Charles is 
generally open, to a fault ; but he has got 
a secret now, I am sure, and that pains me.'** 

" But I trust you will take him out, sir ; 
or, at least, allow me to stay at home with 
him," said Frederick. 

" Well, well, poor fellow, he shall go." 
said Mr. Egerton ; " I regret much that 
I did not send you with him." 
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Charles returned in about an hour and a 
half, with an eye almost closed, but a per- 
fectly unembarrassed countenance, saying, 
His mamma and Emily had almost cured 
him, and he did not wish to keep anybody 
waiting. 

They now proceeded to the Gallery of 
Spanish paintings, which they expected to 
find very admirable. At all events, they 
were very disagreeable ; and, as Mrs. Eger- 
ton justly observed, " The better the paint- 
ing, the worse the subject." The Virgin, 
with a bleeding heart, that heart being fully 
displayed, was often repeated. The tortures 
to which primitive Christians were subjected, 
were frequent subjects ; and the Bicdeemer, 
dying or dead, and reduced to a wasted 
skeleton, as if his death had resulted from 
hunger, was continually obtruded on the eye* 
And it was only in a few instances that any- 
thing tolerably pleasing wa. met with from 
the pencils of these fanatic painters. 

Poor Charles joked very freely on his own 
wound, and set his mother^s heart quite at 
ease, as to his having received it by a 
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medium that added self-reproach to painM 
accident ; but the father was not quite eo 
easy — ^he knew what boys were in general. 

From the Spanish Gallery, they went to 
the Hotel de Bourbon, or Palace of the Re- 
presentatives, with which they were exceed- 
ingly delighted. The noble portico without, 
the fine statues within, especially that of Sully, 
awakened the most enthusiastic admiration. 

After many comments, they, at Mrs. 
Egerton"*s request, set out for that most in- 
teresting of all Parisian places, the Jardin 
des Planted^ in going to which, they passed 
through a great deal more of Paris than they 
had ever seen before. Charles was again 
amused by the washerwomen ; but observed, 
" This city must be much altered since the 
time when all Paris could lie on those bits of 
islands.**' 

^' I fancy it was called Lutetia then,^' said 
Emily. 

" And Paris also ; nobody ever knew why 
it changed names. I rather think it was 
because the inhabitants found nothing else to 
change," said Charles. 
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"You are severe, master Charles,'^ said 
his father ; " but we must make allowance 
for the pain of your eye. Yet even that 
will soon be forgotten ; for we are entering 
these celebrated gardens, the emporium of 
nature and science.^'* 

The young people walked forward in silence, 
not one choosing to advance a word in op« 
position to Mr. Egerton's assertion, but all 
thinking " this is not half so beautiful a place 
as our own Zoological Gardens at home.*^ 
They listened attentively to their excellent 
guide^s account of experiments in agriculture, 
chemical processes, and so forth: but all 
wore an air of disappointment, seeing this, he 
proceeded to view the bears, which elicited 
only faint smiles ; with the eagles, they did 
better ; but even the giraffe and the elephant 
were passed by with little comment. But as 
they walked towards the antelopes, passing a 
small enclosure in which one solitary animal 
was seen, of the deer species, Emily eagerly 
cried out, *^ Look, Charles, look ! here is a 
real curiosity ; we have nothing at home 
like it; all the other creatures are inferior to 
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ours, but this is a prodigy — ^it has ouly three 
legs." 

" Poor thing ! it must have lost a leg," 
said Frederick, at the same time putting the 
remainder of his cakes (brought for the ani- 
mals) through the paling, on which the little 
creature fed with eagerness. 

"No," said Charles, "there has been no 
accident ; the leg grows evidently from the 
middle of the body. I have somewhere read 
of such an animal, but I did not believe the 
feet, nor will I mention having seen this : 
for nobody would believe me, as there is not 
one in our own gardens at home." 

" I hope the sight will cure you of incre- 
dulity, Charles; it is a bad thing not to 
believe our fellow creatures," said Mr. 
Egerton. 

"And not to be believed," said Charles 
in a low voice, and blushing deeply. 

They walked onward, and entered that 
part which is literally the garden of plants, 
when all their usual delight was manifested 
at the sight of fine exotic flowering shrubs 
— ^the stately palms of the east, in all their 
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varieties — and immense houses, which gave 
shelter to a thousand delicate strangers from 
far distant lands, the vivid brilliance of 
whose colours in many instances seemed to 
shame ^* the unripened beauties of the north/^ 
After the first burst of admiration was over, 
however, they each began to recollect that 
Mr. Loddige of Hackney had finer palms 
than any of these, *' only they did not grow 
in the open air"*** — " that there was not a 
single flower here which Lee and Kennedy 
did not grow ; and that in our own Horti- 
cultural Gardens, at Ghiswick, there was 
much greatet variety to be found." In short, 
it was agreed that France had a prior claim 
to praise for having originated such a place, 
and that it had likewise a larger piece of 
ground for the purpose; but that England, 
in one place or other, had secured superior 
objects of excellence in the several depart- 
ments. 

^' Do not forget that our sister kingdom has 
gone beyond us," said Mrs. Egerton. " The 
first bananas planted on our island were 
raised to perfection by Mr. Macnab in the* 
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Botanic Gardens of Edinburgh, and the same 
luxury has as yet only travelled southward 
as far as Chatsworth, in Derbyshire, the 
splendid seat of the Duke of Devonshire.*" 

" Remember, also, that you have not seen 
half of what you came to see,**' added Mr- 
Egerton. 

They now crossed over to a beautiful 
avenue of trees, between which were grow- 
ing beds of flowers, and under wHose shade 
were seats, for which they were very thank- 
ful. After much conversation on the ob-' 
jects they had seen, and partaking of biscuits 
from the ladies'* reticules, Mr. Egerton pro- 
ceeded with them to that magnificent re^ 
pository of collected natural wonders, which 
constitutes the crown of these gardens, and 
renders the fame of Baron Ouvier as deci- 
sive for his industry as his science. Gallery 
after gallery was traversed, filled with fishes, 
reptiles, insects — the smaller tribe of animals- 
— beautiful specimens of corals, mollusca, 
sponges, &c. — ^all in the most exquisite order 
for cleanliness, beauty, and perfect arrange-* 
Bient, until they entered another large sa-* 
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loon in which they were absolutely startled 
by finding themselves in the company of an 
immense number of animals, many of which 
were so large and so life-like, as to be per- 
fectly astounding. When our young friends 
regained their tongues, they became eloquent 
in praise of what they had witnessed in 
passing through this grand museum, and in 
lauding the great man whose genius and re- 
search had rendered it the proudest monu- 
ment his country could boast, amid all her 
grandeur. 

**' But, dear papa, have I not heard you . 
say you knew him^— at least you had seen 
him V said Emily. 

^' I have seen him, my dear,^^ said Mr. 
Egerton, '^ not only in his own house, when 
he gave soirSes^ where all the ilite of Europe 
for knowledge, genius, and rank, were assem- 
bled, proud to do honour to him as the father 
of science, and greatest of great philosophers; 
but also in the quiet of his domestic hours, 
and at a time when he was extremely soli- 
citous for the health of his last surviving 
child, who, I grieve to say, died soon after^ 
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wards. His feelings as a tender father were 
such as to render him as dear to my affec- 
tions, as his great attainments made him 
venerated by my admiration and respect. 
Indeed, a more amiable and truly good man 
never existed. I am grieved that the illness 
of his estimable widow, and the distant resi- 
dence of her sweet daughter, deprive you of 
the honour of being presented to them.^ 

" How sorry I am ! — What a loss it is to 
us ! " exclaimed the boys ; whilst Emily, 
taking Mr. Egerton'^s hand, said, "Dear 
papa, pray tell us something more about 
Baron Guvier. I am so fond of hearing 
about great men, who are not fighting men.'' 

" His father, my dear, was an officer in a 
Swiss regiment ; but in what was then a 
part of Wurtemberg ; his mother, a French 
woman, very clever and good, took care of 
his education. He was brought up a Pro- 
testant, and continued such all his life, being 
indeed a vice president of the Bible Society, 
and the means of establishing fifty Protestant 
Cures in France. He married a widow with 
one daughter, an excellent woman. He had 
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by her four children, all of whom he had the 
great misfortune of losing, the last, a lovely 
girl, on the point of marriage. He died, 
alas ! at sixty-three years of age. But ask 
me no more questions; on our return you 
shall read the history of this wonderful man, 
written by an English lady of great merit, 
Mrs. Lee. I saw her in his house painting 
fishes for him, for the great work now in 
course of publication. I will only add that 
he received honours from three successive 
sovereigns of France ; indeed, all the sove- 
reigns of Europe justly honoured him.'' 

" Not England, I fear," said Frederick, in 
an anxious tone. 

" When he was in England in 1830,'' re- 
plied Mr. Egerton, ^'a public dinner wad 
given him by men of science and literature ; 
but I do not remember that he was distin- 
guished by the government." 

" No ! " said Charles, " that is not the way 
they do things with us, sure enough. I have 
been told that Sir Bobert Peel was the only 
minister we ever had who gave pensions, and 
the Opposition blamed him for it« I suppose 
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it' is the coldness of the climate, or somethiDg 
of that kind ; and certainly I should think a 
soldier or sailor the first man to be rewarded 
myself." 

" What ! would you not reward the toil- 
ing student — the scientific discoverer — the 
man of genius, who wears out life in pro- 
ducing poems and pictures to delight or in- 
struct you ?" exclaimed Frederick. " Really, 
Charles, you ought to have more true par 
triotismT' 

"Oh!'' said Charles, "I have plenty, 
Frederick ; and I would have given anything 
in the world to M. Cuvier and his bones; 
but still nothing moves me, I confess, like 
a wooden leg or a green patch over a sight- 
less eye. Every one to his taste, you know.'' 

" At this time, it must be every one to 
his home, and Charles to his lotion," observed 
Mr. Egerton. " I don't wonder at his pity 
for the blind just now. If, however, you are 
not tired, we will go to the Gobelin Tapestry, 
which I know Emily is very desirous of exa- 
mining." 

Thither then they drove, and saw with sur- 

i3 
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prise that the place was excessively crowded, 
whereas the gardens were attended by but few, 
and through the unparalleled museum they 
had proceeded comparatively alone. They 
pressed onward, however, and passed a room 
in which were some imitations of pictures, bril- 
liant in colouring, but not, as they thought, 
delicately delineated. By and by, they reach- 
ed the place where the finest carpets are 
made, and observed with surprise that they 
were actually wrought with the wrong side 
presented to the eye of the workman. It 
struck them that these costly carpets were 
the most beautiful things of the kind ever 
beheld ; but they grieved much for those 
who laboured, seeing that the work was very 
slowly performed, and very poorly paid for. 
Proceeding, they found a great variety of 
pictures in hand, but the brilliancy of the 
material constituted the principal charm in 
the object. This was a confirmed impres- 
sion, when, on their return, they entered the 
principal room in the establishment. Here 
was a portrait of the king, taken from that 
which they had seen and admired at the Lux- 
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embourg, and its great inferiority proved the 
decisive advantage which painting had over 
the more clumsy process and materials, even 
when worked by the most skilfiil hands. Mrs. 
Bgerton, indeed, maintained — and with great 
truth — ^that the works of Miss Linwood were 
executed with a truth and delicacy which 
rivalled painting, and with which nothing at 
the Gobelins could compete. 

" You forget the beautiful carpets, mam* 
ma,'' remarked Emily, 

'* No, my dear,'' replied her mother ; " I 
remember both their beauty and their price. 
Commend me to our own manufactures ; 
they are quite good enough to walk upon, 
I assure you." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The party at Mr. B.'^s in the evening', 
proved a very pleasurable one to the younger 
of our friends, and an interesting one to the 
elder; as it contained several literary men 
of eminence, two or three painters of cele- 
brity, the same agreeable officer whom they 
had met with before, and an English one. 
Colonel H., with whose clever novel, dieK 
playing great knowledge of Spanish and 
Moorish history, Mr. and Mrs. Egerton had 
been much charmed during the preceding 
winter. His daughter, a lovely and highly 
accomplished young woman, they were also 
delighted with. Their host and hostess, and all 
the young people, French and English, join- 
ed in the gay quadrille ; and Mr. and Mrs* 
Egerton felt happy to see that, after the first 
blushes of Emily were over, there was no 
awkwardness either in her manners, or those of 
the boys ; yet there might be less of elegance 
in their movements than in the young ladies of 
the family. Of the French, they most admired 
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the daughters of M* Borghers, whose lady, 
a most amiable Englishwoman, was also of 
the party — ^its most peculiar character was 
simplicity and happiness ; the rooms were, 
indeed, elegant, well lighted, adorned by 
splendid glasses and beautiful flowers; and 
several very handsome women were present, 
but neither in dress nor any other mode of 
expensive decoration, was there the slightest 
pretence to anything beyond the means of 
the party, or inconsistent vnth their situa* 
tion : everything bespoke modesty, taste, and 
good sense ; and again our worthy couple 
warmly eulogized their evening's entertain- 
ment. Charles alone rejoiced when it was 
over; for his head ached; and the commi- 
iserating looks and inquiries of his young 
x^ompanions conlused him so much, that he 
took refuge in pleading ignorance of their 
language, beyond the necessity. 

The next morning, as the swelling had 
subsided, and they were anxious above all 
things to see the boulevards, of which they 
had scarcely as yet got a glance ; Mr. Eger^ 
ton proposed, in the first place, that they 
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should proceed to the Boulevard des Capu- 
eines^ and thence go through successive 
streets of the same description, thereby half 
encircling ancient Paris, until thej arrived at 
the Place de la Bastille^ and then — 

'' Oh !'' cried Charles, '' that is the place 
of all others to look at ! To be sure, the 
Bastille itself is gone ; but there is the glo- 
rious pillar, with all the names of its de- 
stroyers carved on it, to remain for ever and 
ever ! And there is the Elephant, the huge 
Elephant of Buonaparte ! Dear papa, of 
all things — '*'* 

The ardent exclamations of the enthusi- 
astic boy were cut short by a noisy contea^- 
tion at the room door, apparently respecting 
right of entrance ; as Samuel, the footman, 
was heard repeatedly to say, " I tell you, 
good woman, their breakfast is on the table ; 
they canH be disturbed ;^ whilst another, in 
shrill accent, cried out, ^^ Je suis pauvre 
femme ; male je vous entraUe—je vime pris^ 

The entreaty was cut short by an English 
waiter opening the door, and beginning an 
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apology to Mr. Egerton; when the woman 
they had heard flew into the room, dragging 
after her a little girl, who bore in her arms a 
well-arranged bouquet, almost as big as her- 
self; nor did she cheek her steps, until she 
reached Gharles'^s chair, when, under the 
mother's direction, the child dropped on her 
knees before him, and holding up her beauti- 
ftil burden, cried ^'^Bemercie! Bemercie!^ The 
mother chiming in with mon cher Anglais ; 
*' man brave jetme Anglais ! '' while tears 
were streaming down her cheeks. 

^' What is the meaning of all this V^ said 
Mr. Egerton ; '^ does the poor woman want 
you to buy the flowers, Charles.^' 

" Oh no, sir ! " cried the waiter ; " it 
would cut her to the heart, to think of such a 
thing. Master Egerton saved the child's 
life, sir, by rushing under the omnibus, pre- 
cisely at the right moment; he got a frightful 
blow from the wheel, that in one single in- 
stant more would have gone over the child^s 
head, and so he became rolled in the dust, as 
it were. We heard all the particulars last 
night, sir ; but knowing you were engaged. 
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I woald not allow the poor woman to come 
till morning;' 

For a moment there was profound si- 
lence ; but it was broken by the person most 
generally silent. This was Frederick ; who 
stalked round the room, proudly asserting— 
*' I knew how it was ! I was quite clear, 
since he did not tell how he came to be hurt, 
that it must be in defence of somebody, or to 
repress insult to somebody ! I knew it 
must be so ! But now, Charles, as your 
secret is out, pray tell us everything f 

But Charles had vanished. 

The poor woman could tell more perhaps 
than he could. Her naughty, but very 
charming, and very dear child, had escaped 
from her whilst carrying a heavy load, and 
ran directly into the teeth of danger, to 
seize on a biscuit, which some passenger had 
dropped. Several women shrieked violently; 
two men ran towards the vehicle ; but no 
one stooped to seize her child, and restore 
her, at the risk of his own life, to the dis- 
tracted mother ; but Charles, the moment he 
regained his feet, fled, though every one 
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was anxious to bathe his brow, and to cleanse 
his clothes. Urged by her, the men ran 
after him ; they ascertained his abode, there^ 
by enabling her to gaze on his handsome 
face, to give him a mother^s blessing, and 
present the only offering her poverty afford- 
ed/'' 

The poor woman^s abode and occupation 
were ascertained ; her child and its bouquet 
were admired ; but her feelings of gratitude 
were not wounded by any immediate gift, 
beyond the biscuits on the table, which were 
given to her hungry child. When she had 
departed, a circumstance easily ascertained, 
(since her thanks to Charles and her accu- 
sations of little Melanie never ceased for a 
moment,) the cause of all the hubbub re- 
entered the room, much with the air of a 
culprit, but yet as one who was impatient 
to enter on the pleasures of the day. Mrs. 
Egerton rose as he approached, and pressed 
him for a moment to her heart ; but his 
father, assuming somewhat of a stern air, 
said, 

" Pray, young man, why did you not tell 

K 
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ns the trtte cauBe, — ^indeed, I may say, the 
praiseworthy cause of your coming home in 
such a strange plight ! You have caused me 
a great deal of uneasiness/^ 

^' I did tell you, sir, that I had not been 
in mischief; that I had only had an acci- 
dent ; and I hoped you believed me, after 
a time,^ said Charles. 

" Unfortunately,^ rejoined the father, *' I 
did not give you implicit credit ; nor can I 
see any reason why you should not have 
related the circumstance. It would have 
been better for ug all ; and, especially, as 
your temper is naturaUy so open, one ex- 
pects ingenuousness in you.'*'^ 

^' So I should, papa, if such a thing had 
happened at home ; but I have heard you, 
and, indeed, everybody, say the French were 
great boasters, and we all know what vain- 
glorious vauntings appeared in Buonaparte's 
bulletins, so I thought — I mean — I was afraid 
to seem — '*'* 

" To issue a bulletin of your own courage 
and humanity, eh Charles ? Well, give 
me your hand, my brave boy. You are 
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English to the hack-bone, that ''s certain ; 
you ' Do good by stealth, and blush to find 
it fame.^ Nevertheless,'' continued the de- 
lighted parent, " I wish you never to fear 
misconstruction from your own family. Now 
let us be off to your Bastille pillar and the 
ugly beast beside it.'' 

Sometimes walking, and sometimes driving, 
as best they might enter into the himiours, 
or discover the grandeur and beauty of the 
buildings, they now traversed the gay Boule- 
vards of Paris. On first entering these noble 
streets, they were disappointed at the small- 
ness of the trees, and made many compa- 
risons between them and the wood yielded 
by the parks and gardens at home, conclud- 
ing with suppositions by no means favourable 
to the soil. But Mr. Egerton assured them 
that revolution was more to be blamed than 
horticulture in this matter, as the trees cut 
up for the barricades thirteen years before 
had been very £ne, and, for his part, he 
thought the young race beautiful enough for 
their purpose that morning. It was, indeed, 
a delicious day; the sun was brilliant, not 
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oppressive, a sweet air played in the young 
foliage, and the gay company, the numerous 
cries of those who sold lemonade, beer, or 
iced waters, the jingling of many instruments, 
the baskets of flowers, fruit, and confec- 
tionary offered for sale, the gay appearance 
of numerous coffee-houses and shops for bijour- 
terie^ altogether conveyed the idea of a fancy 
fair. 

This conception prevailed the more as they 
advanced ; for merry andrews, dancing chil- 
dren, and dancing dogs, sparkling fountains, 
and glittering stalls, succeeded each other 
in endless variety. That, however, which 
struck them most as a curiosity, was a man, 
about fifty years of age, dressed up in the 
costume of the court of Louis XIV., followed 
by a youth in a garb of the same date, who 
walked after him in a mincing step, holding 
a violin in one hand, and its bow in the 
other ; thereby indicating his principaFs pro- 
fesflion m a dancing-ma«ter. This personage 
had his hair plastered with powder and po- 
matum, formed into a high toupie in front ; 
whilst, behind, it was confined in a huge 
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black bag, ornamented with ribands. His 
coat, made of rich flowered brocade, had the 
flaps lined with bnckram ; he wore high red- 
heeled shoes; had a long, but thin sword, 
and carried under his arm a flat three-cor- 
nered hat. His gait being as grave and 
pompous as his raiment was antique, shouts 
of laughter hailed his appearance, but unac- 
companied by anything indicative of rude- 
ness. Indeed every one around was appa- 
rently too happy to mar either his own mirth 
or that of others. 

On their way, they passed many splendid 
houses and several magnificent arches, which 
latter they gazed on with ^admiration, al- 
though they had previously paid due homage 
to Port St. Denis. As, however, they ap- 
proached the place, with which so much of 
a terrible and yet attractive interest was 
associated, all became silent and profoundly 
attentive to Mr. Egerton^s words, as he 
pointed out parts of the city which had 
once been the abode of the court or the 
nobility ; other parts, where the fiiry of the 
great revolution had raged most powerfully ; 

k3 
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tLiid, finally, to that beautiful and majestic 
pillar, which commemorates the downfal of 
a prison of which so many true and sorrow- 
fill stories, so many monstrous atrocities, are 
recorded. It is needless to add, that all 
admired the elegance of the form of the 
latter, and approved of the manner in which 
a monument so important had been raised 
for the instruction of future ages. 

Turning to the elephant fountain was, in-* 
deed, going from great things to small, not- 
withstanding the huge beast, so well repre- 
sented, could hardly be put in the latter 
class. After considering the various foun- 
tains, which they had previously gazed on 
with delight as the principal beauties of 
Paris, our young people were astonished at 
what they considered the deficiency of taste 
displayed in choosing such an animal for the 
purpose ; but, as Mr. Egerton justly ob- 
served, '^ An open space at the hour of noon 
was not well fitted for discussion ;^^ so he 
hurried them into two carriages, for the ptir* 
pose of visiting the far-famed cemetery of 
Pire la Chaise. 
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The grouDd here devoted to the reception 
of the dead lies on a gentle slope, at the 
upper part of which is a small plain chapel. 
From the steps of this building, the whole 
city of Paris is beheld as a model ; the purity 
of the air, the total absence of smoke, and 
the whiteness of the buildings, render the 
view singularly beautiful ; and it is extreme- 
ly pleasant to every visitant, more especially 
strangers, to trace out boulevards and squares, 
churches and palaces, towers and pillars, 
bridges and arches, all to be seen with beau- 
tiful distinctness ; and our party were long 
before they could tear themselves from so 
fascinating a spot. The reason for their 
making up to the chapel in the first instance 
was in order to gain a comfortable resting- 
place for Mrs. Egerton, who was unequal to 
rambling with the young folks, and the less 
inclined, because she had visited the grounds 
before. 

A fine figure of Oasimir Perier, lately 
erected, and said to be a faithful likeness, 
drew the first attention of Mr. Egerton and 
his young charge on leaving the chapel. It 
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lay a little to the left, and was very striking. 
On their way thither, every one had been 
startled by a marble figure, in a recumbent 
attitude, with palette and pencil in his hands. 
It was the representation of Jericault, a ma- 
rine painter, who died young, but left behind 
him decisive proofs of his genius : why the 
sculptor should place him in a position that 
forbade his using the tools with which his 
hands were Aimished, appeared to the young 
people unaccountable ; but they forgot the 
circumstance in following their guide to the 
tombs of Ney, Delille, Fourcroy, Mademoiselle 
Glairon, and many others ; until at length, to 
their great satisfaction, they reached the very 
ancient tomb of Abelard and Heloise, a per- 
fect jewel in its surrounding inclosure of 
Gt)thic architecture. 

For a long time Frederick and Emily 
had felt exceedingly disgusted with the utter 
want of neatness discernible in everything 
exhibited in these most interesting grounds ; 
but here they could keep silence no longer. 
*^ Look at the nettles, dear papa, they are 
absolutely as high as the tomb ! ^^ 



AC 
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" And the vile, coarse grass is nearly so," 
added her companion. " Indeed the condi- 
tion of the whole place is a disgrace to the 
<50untry ! Our cemeteries are very different 
indeed. This seems to he ahsolutely de- 
serted ! '' 

So far from that,*" replied Mr. Egerton, 

turn your eyes on which side you may, the 
poorest grave is marked by wreaths of immor- 
telles, which are renewed from time to time 
by mourning friends. Every one of these 
little inclosures shows through its grated 
windows flowers, pictures, — anything which 
the affection of a fond parent could offer in 
memory of her darling." 

" But I cannot, somehow, like these baby- 
houses in a churchyard ; it is not sufficiently 
solemn ; and they disfigure the place sadly," 
said Charles. 

" So they do ; but we must bear with the 
offence to the eye, in order to do justice to 
the sentiment dictated by the heart : there- 
fore Charles" 

Mr. Egerton suddenly stopped, in conse- 
quence of three fashionably dressed young 
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men just then entering the walk in which 
they were standing. Each of these gentle- 
men had in his hands two or three handsome 
wreaths of the flower which we call everlast- 
ing^ which are sold outside the gates of the 
gardens, and which they were doubtless 
going to place over the grave of departed 
friends. They were in loud and mirthfbl 
conversation ; and long after they had paseh 
ed, bursts of laughter broke on the ear ut- 
terly at variance with all that could be called 
the genius of the place. Frederick looked 
at Mr. Egerton, as if he thought they offered 
a comment on his words, by no means con*- 
firmatory of their truth ; and he said, in a 
low voice, " Surely that is very inconsistent!'*'' 
'' Now I think it quite consistent," said 
Charles, " with the total want of decency 
evinced in this place. They are all show and 
verbosity ! No respectable Englishman would 
visit a cemetery, much less walk directly to 
the grave of a dear friend, cracking his jokes 
and making fun for his companions. He 
'• not 'buy yellow flowers, to strew them 
irty spot ; but he would look sedate ; 
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he wonld read the inscription monmftdly; 
and by his own manners demand the sym- 
pathy of his friends." 

" I believe you are right, Charles ! But 
stand close to me ; a funeral is approaching, 
— what is called a genteel funeral ,•" said his 
father. 

The corpse was borne on a ftineral car, 
richly ornamented, and followed by three 
mourning coaches As it approached, our 
English friends took off their hats, and stood 
reverentially silent, till the funeral train had 
passed by. Indeed, it was of a nature to 
touch every heart, and demand the tribute of 
many an eye. In the first coach was a gen- 
tleman, evidently the widower of the deceas- 
ed, who appeared almost paralyzed by sor- 
row. His pallid cheek rested on the shoulder 
of the priest, who sat beside him, and looked 
compassionately towards him. On the seat 
opposite were two children, about the ages 
of Charles and Emily, both weeping bitterly. 
The carriages went very slowly, for the hill 
was steep, and the sobs of these motherless 
children could be distinctly heard by the 
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next carriage; but .every one there was en- 
gaged in loud argument, or something which 
evidently excited them. In the third coach 
were four gentlemen, all laughing loudly ; 
and one evidently quickened the mirth of 
the rest, by pointing at the English sans 
chapeaux, 

^' French sympathy ! ^ ejaculated Charles. 
*' How I should like to horsewhip every one 
of those fellows ; — I am glad mamma is not 
here, — very glad ! '' 

" So am I,**" said Mr. Egerton ; " but you 
do not suppose she would share in your horse- 
whipping propensities ! " 

^' No ! Yet she would have felt as I do 
for the poor gentleman and his children ; and 
it is for his sake, I would thrash the others, 
if I could.'^ 

" Well put in, my boy ; but do not nurse 
your sensibility, even in a good cause, un- 
necessarily. Enough for us, silently and 
sincerely to commend the mourners to Him 
who alone can help them. National man- 
ners and habits are not to be changed in 
n day.'^ 
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" You were going to tell us why this place 
is so ill kept!" said Emily. 

" In France, my dear,'' replied Mr. Eger- 
ton, '' all that the government undertakes, 
it does well ; but private companies never go 
through any undertaking completely; and I 
am told that this property is so situated. 
With us, it is exactly the reverse ; partner- 
ships, subscribers, committees, do everything, 
and do it well ; — witness our rail-roads, gas 
companies, and so forth." 

^' And does our government manage bad- 
ly i " said Emily simply. 

*' Certainly not, my dear ; but they are 
much inclined to let such things alone, as are 
done by authority in other countries ; " ob- 
served the father. 

** And very right they are, in leaving a 
wise, and wealthy, and intelligent people to 
help themselves," said Frederick warmly. 

" Probably they may be," returned Mr. 
Egerton drily; '*but if you and I were 
artists, authors, mathematicians, or engineers, 
we might perhaps say 'they manage these 
things better in France.' " 

L 
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" But pray, sir, in which of these do they 
excel us ! where has court patronage brought 
out more talent than we can boast V^ asked 
Frederick. 

'' I cannot answer that question ; but I 
may safely say it has rewarded more, en- 
couraged more. However, as I am quite as 
little inclined to disparage any part of our 
noble constitution as you can be, I will grant 
at once that each country is properly pro- 
vided with the means of becoming great, 
according to its own education, habits, dis- 
position, and taste. 

Mrs. Egerton now joined them, and they 
proceeded speedily home, as it had been 
agreed that they should go to the Thea/tre des 
VavdemlUs^ with some of the young Mends 
whom they had met on the preceding even- 
ing. It is unnecessary to say that they were 
exceedingly amused, and were all sensible of 
an improvement in their knowledge of the 
language from careful attention to the dia- 
logue. Somewhat of the usual complaints of 
the dirtiness of the house, and the dearth of 
lights, were whispered ; but it was allowed 
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that the drollery of certain comic actors 
never could be equalled, even in London; 
and that although handsome playhouses were 
very good things, excellent performances were 
still better. 



CHAPTER VII. 

The following morning, under the care of 
M. Borghers, our young friends visited the 
Bourse, one of the most splendid buildings 
Paris can boast, and which, like our own 
Exchange, is quite modem. Afterwards 
they proceeded to the Royal Library. They 
found the Bourse standing in a place, or 
square, so that it may be viewed on every 
side ; an advantage which many fine build- 
ings in London are without. It measures 
two hundred and twelve feet, by one hun- 
dred and twenty-six ; and is surrounded by 

^ columns, forty feet high, standing upon a 
base of ten feet. Of course there are many 

j steps to ascend to the entrance, which. 
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though simple, exhibits a very striking air 
of solidity and grandeur. Being led forward 
by M. Borghers, they found themselves in a 
noble gallery, running completely round the 
building, from which they looked down upon 
the part that was literally the Exchange, 
and where several merchants were walking. 
The place is lighted by a glass dome. Below 
this, they saw^ with surprise, the whole 
gallery enriched with what appeared to be 
most beautiful sculpture, such as would take 
more than an age to produce ; but greatly 
was their wonder increased when they learn- 
ed that the whole was done by painting in 
fresco. So just were the shadows, so sharp 
and perfect the lineaments, that they could 
scarcely believe it to be other than what 
they had at first concluded it ; and the 
longer they looked, the more they were as- 
tonished and delighted. When satisfied with 
viewing this beautifol interior, they walked 
round the outside, where they saw much that 
pleased them exceedingly ; and they united 
in hoping that the new Exchange in London 
might be equally beautiful ; though they 
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lamented that it could never be seen to equal 
advantage. 

Descending the grand flight of steps, which 
exactly resembled those of the Hall of Jus- 
tice, which they had previously admired, 
the party proceeded to the Rue Bichelieu^ to 
view the Boyal Library. Although informed 
by M. Borghers, that this ancient building 
was much more valuable for the treasures it 
contained, than for its grand exterior, yet 
they all felt much disappointed on entering 
the gloomy archway ; and Emily could not 
forbear saying, that, although venerable in 
appearance, it was by no means magnificent, 
like other Parisian buildings. But the far- 
ther they proceeded, the more pleased they 
became ; for they found that the building com- 
pletely surrounded a garden, containing a 
statue of the king, who was its early bene- 
factor ; and the high trees cast an agreeable 
shade over the lofty rooms, through which 
they were passing, communicating that idea 
of silence and solitude which should always 
be connected with a place devoted to study. 
They found, indeed, all they had been taught 

L 3 
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to expect ; immense salons, filled with choice 
workS) in each of which were seated a few 
gentlemen, evidently of different nations^ but 
all absorbed in the subjects before them; 
whilst the attendants moved around the place 
80 noiselessly, that not even Charles could 
venture to break the silence. When, how- 
ever, they left the fiirst floor for the second, all 
by turns asked many questions, which M. Bor- 
ghers answered in the kindest manner; and 
then proceeded to point out objects most 
worthy their attention. He had already in- 
formed them that the library at first con- 
sisted of only ten volumes, collected by King 
John, whose son Charles, surnamed the Wise, 
added more than nine hundred. These trea- 
sures were then contained in a tower in the 
Louvre ; but when the art of printing was 
discovered, books of every kind increased so 
rapidly, and the mind of man consequently 
derived such thirst for knowledge, that suc- 
ceeding kings and ministers saw the neces- 
sity of erecting a library, commensurate with 
the treasures they had amassed, and the 
country which possessed them. 
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" But, pray sir, what do you deem your 
highest and most peculiar treasures!'' in- 
quired Frederick. 

" Louis XII. purchased for us the library 
of Petrarch; and Francis I. gave us nu- 
merous Greek manuscripts ; Cardinal Fleury, 
at an immense expense, collected, both in 
Greece and Asia, curious and invaluable 
relics of antiquity : but it was in the reigns 
of the three kings who reigned immediately 
before the great revolution, that this place 
attained its present biblical riches, which 
are constantly increasing. We have above 
four hundred thousand printed books; be- 
sides an immense number of manuscripts, 
many of which, found by Denon in the cata- 
combs of Thebes, are perfectly unique.'' 

" But we have a good many such things at 
home," muttered Charles. 

Petrarch's manuscript of Virgil, with notes 
in his own hand -writing, were then pointed 
out, to the great admiration of the boys ; but 
Emily observed to herself, " It is not half so 
beautiful as Tasso's CHerusalem Liberate in 
Sir John Soane's gallery." She, however, 
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looked with great interest on the manuscript 
of Telemdchtis^ in the hand-writing of F^n^ 
Ion. 

An ibis three thousand years old, — a 
bronze mountain, covered with figures resem- 
bling the celebrated poets and musicians of 
France ; a most splendid cabinet of medals ; 
the repository of engravings ; and two im- 
mense globes, by turns so entirely captivated 
their minds, that they lingered till the last mo- 
ment in which their stay could be permitted ; 
and happy were they in the circumstance of 
M. Borghers dining with them, that they 
might gain from his kindness and patience 
farther information on subjects so intensely 
interesting. 

The following day, they visited the Pan- 
theon in the morning; and devoted the 
evening to the Boulevards. The first naturally 
awoke all the enthusiasm natural to intelli- 
gent minds and warm young hearts, as a 
burial-place dedicated '' to the great men 
of the land,'** by their grateful country. As 
a building, they thought it had great beau- 
ties ; yet not without some self-evident faults, 
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which, on enquiry, were found to have arisen 
from a necessity of putting up additional pil- 
lars to the one hundred and thirty Corinthian 
columns originally employed. The form of 
the Pantheon is that of a cross, surniounted 
by a dome. The portal represents that of 
the Pantheon at Bome, and consists of a 
noble peristyle, of twenty-two Corinthian 
columns, which form a spacious porch, orna- 
mented with four noble colossal statues, and 
a grand has relief. They thought it the very 
finest edifice they had seen in Paris ; and 
greatly lamented that it had not the advan- 
tage of being seen as the Bourse was ; for it 
is surrounded with low and miserable houses, 
" conveying the idea,'** Charles said, " that the 
great men of the land sprang from the dregs 
of the people ; which could never be the case, 
since, without proper education, a man might 
be good, but never great." 

" But some of our greatest men were 
poor!" said Emily timidly. 

" Take my arm, Emmy, and 111 tell you 
all about it. Men of genius, in all countries, 
have made their way, it is true, but then — '^ 
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Charles paused, looked round, and saw 
that his father and Frederick were still busy 
with the bos relief; and, to Emily's look 
and repetition of " but then"*'— he replied, to 
her great astonishment, 

^^That little girPs frock was torn all to 
ribbons ! you might see what a bundle of 
rags she was, though the mother had 
run them together as well as she could. 
Now, Emmy, that affair is somehow on my 
conscience, because I feel quite sure it was 
my foot that did the mischief.'" 

" And you want to buy her another^ 
Charles ?'' 

^' I do ; but I look and look into shop- 
windows, and see none.''^ 

" No, you see materials in plenty ; but 
not ready made frocks ; and if you did, you 
had better not attempt to buy one; for every 
thing is very dear. But, certainly, little 
Melanie should have a frock."*^ 

" Not if they are very dear,'^ said Charles 
thoughtfully. 

" My dear brother, if you are not rich 
enough, pray take some of my francs ; for I 
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have plenty in a purse at home. And as 
to the frock, be easy about it; I can manage 
that too." 

" You are a good little sissy, that 's cer- 
tain ; but it must be easy to make a great 
frock into a little one, and so — '^ 

Just then, Mr. Egerton and Frederick 
came up with them, and the former inquired 
" If Emily had become duly informed on the 
subjects of true greatness, the value of edu- 
cation, and the nature of genius!" 

'^ No, indeed, papa ; Charles has left me 
as he found me, on all those important sub- 
jects. He turns everything into fun, if he 
begins ever so grand, you know." 

" Suppose you next go to the Cata- 
combs ; that will cure him of the complaint 
you mention, I apprehend," said Mr. Eger- 
ton. 

" I had rather not go, if you please," an- 
swered Emily; "for I have read quite 
enough to satisfy my curiosity on that 
point." 

" I do believe you are frightened," cried 
Charles. " I am glad I am not a girl, to 
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belleye that dead men'^s bones could hnrt 
me. 

^' I have no such belief, brother Charles ; 
but I have a reason for declining a visit to 
the Oatacombs.^^ 

" Well, it would not be fair to laugh at 
your reason, and so I '11 say no more ; for 
you Ve a good girl, at any rate." 

" I rather think Emily'*s reason may prove 
as good a thing as your dissertation^^ stud 
the father ; ^' she is quite right not to offer 
it to you. But my little maid has no ob- 
jection to telling her papa, I ''m certain ?*" 

As Mr. Egerton spoke, he took his daugh- 
ter's hand, and led her gently forwards ; 
when Emily, with a slight blush, looking up 
into his kind face, replied, 

" I should not like to see any object which 
should give my mind horror and repugnance 
to death ; for it is my duty to contemplate 
it, and I may be so situated as to witness it. 
I once read in a book, that it was a very 
strange and mistaken* notion in Christians to 
place skulls, and bones, and ghastly figures, 
as the insignia of death, on their monuments 
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(which the ancients never did), since they 
were blest with the hopes of immortality, 
and knew that ^ what was sown in dishonour, 
would be raised in glory.' '' 

" Both yourself, in the first place, my dear, 
and your author in the second, were right," 
observed Mr. Egerton ; " and it is indeed 
particularly desirable that every one of your 
sex should preserve in herself the power of 
nursing the sick and soothing the dying, 
which is not to be effected either by indulg- 
ing morbid sensibility or unfeminine daring. 
Natural tenderness and humble reliance on 
our heavenly Father, produce higher quali- 
ties in the mind, and better conduct in the 
hour of danger, than are ever attained by 
an unnatural familiarity with objects of ter- 
ror or disgust. We will not go to the Cata- 
combs.'' 

They had a very gay evening on the 
Boulevards ; for a new feature was given to 
the amusements by a clever fellow, in the garb 
of a Turkish tale-teller, who related stories 
with all the comic gesticulation of a well- 
trained dramatist, and drew sous in abund- 

M 
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ance from many a successiye audience. In- 
deed, such was his power, that on the two 
succeeding evenings he became the great at- 
traction to our friends ; the mornings of those 
days being given to visits to Montmartre 
and the village of Passy. The former showed 
them a more perfect view of Paris than they 
had previously seen, even from Pkre la 
Chaise ; but, " sooth to say,'' the memory 
of Henry IV., the siege of Paris in old 
times, and the occupation of the ground by 
the allied armies in modem days, engrossed 
the boys almost exclusively; proving that 
there is something of the soldier implanted 
in man's nature, be his pursuits what they 
may, that occasionally shows itself. At 
Passy, this was all forgotten ; and the beau* 
ty of the scene,— the prospect of the Bois de 
Boulogne, — the improved character of the 
Seine, which here is very fine, — the hand- 
some houses, one of which was formerly in- 
habited by the celebrated Dr. Franklin, 
minister at the French court for the new 
republic of America, furnished abundant con- 
versation. Neither was it forgotten that 
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their noble countryman, the Duke of Devon- 
shire, was born here, in the most troublous 
time of the revolution. 

On Sunday they attended divine service in 
the ancient Church of the Oratory near them, 
in the Rue St.Honori; and were much pleased 
with all they saw and heard. Mr. Egerton 
having understood that it was the best day 
for seeing that great object of attraction, 
rHopital des InvaUdes^ where the remains 
of Buonaparte repose, amid the relics of his 
armies, proposed that they should attend the 
afternoon service at that celebrated chapel, 
in the road to which they would see the 
famous Champ de Mars^ so often the scene 
of the brilliant assemblages in the days of 
royalty, and afterwards the encampment of 
hostile enemies. 

With this prospect before them, we may 
suppose that lunch was got over pretty ra- 
pidly, when a coach capable of holding all 
was procured ; and, although the day was 
very lowering, they proceeded thankfully 
towards the noble building in question, the 
dome of which had been seen by them in 
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almost every excursion they had previously 
made. 

They were struck on arriving at the In- 
valideu with the character of plainness, soli- 
dity, and fitness for its object, exhibited in 
the &9ade and the general style of the build- 
ing, which, as standing in a garden, and 
decorated by Ionic pillars supporting a noble 
arch, could not be called too plain. They 
were sorry to learn, that, as the tomb of 
Buonaparte was not completed, they could 
only see that part of the church appropriated 
for divine service, and which did not include 
the dome. The various colours, however, 
which were wont to hang from thence, were 
arranged in the present church, which was 
both commodious and magnificent, having 
many fine sculptures, and windows of colour- 
ed glass. The congregation was numerous, 
well dressed, and apparently consisted of per- 
sons of a superior class; many, like them- 
selves, being foreigners. There was a con- 
siderable body of priests in splendid vest- 
ments, choristers, and boys with censers ; 
and the music was exceedingly grand and 
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beautifril. It was, however, to our travellers 
a remarkable circumstance, that the whole 
church scarcely contained a dozen of the 
invalid soldiers for whose instruction and 
consolation this splendid church and eccle- 
siastical establishment had been instituted ; 
and Mr. Egerton inquired of a gentleman 
near him, if it were a common or a peculiar 
circumstance ? 

" I come here frequently,**' was the reply, 
" but I never see many. It was the express 
orders of Buonaparte, that every man should 
be a free agent in this respect ; as, he said, 
no one but the sufferer could know the ex- 
tent of his pains ; and the indisposition to 
quit his bed so natural to the ailing. This 
consideration has continued to be acted 
upon." 

" So much the better,'** said an English- 
man, in his own tongue, looking at Mr. Eger- 
ton, " so much the better ; for what use 
could this music and those bobbing censers 
be of to a poor creature, whose inmost soul 
was exclaimuig, ' God be merciAil to me a 
sinner V " Mr. Egerton looked an assent, 

M 3 
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but he made no farther reply ; he did not 
wish his family to be diverted from the 
service, at a time when it was really so- 
lemn and affecting; for the anthem was 
now performing, and was well calcalated 
to touch every bosom with penitence, or 
inspire it with praise. 

On leaving the church, they re-entered the 
wide gallery, which surrounds the square, 
and saw numbers of maimed and infirm old 
soldiers, hastening, as well as their trem- 
bling limbs permitted, towards the exten- 
sive kitchens, in order to procure either their 
own soup and rations, or those of their more 
infirm brethren. The appearance of these 
men was frequently highly interesting ; all 
were decidedly in declining age ; but there 
was still a military and gallant air about 
many. The eye did not quail, though an 
arm and leg might be wanting ; and there 
was more of courtesy in the manner than 
had been seen in the lower orders since 
they entered the country. Perhaps the 
savoury smell proceeding from the kitchen, 
increased their good will ; for they evidently 
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rejoiced that strangers should see their pro- 
vision. One man civilly opened the door of 
an apartment belonging to the officers, who 
dine somewhat later than the men. It con- 
tained six tables, each laid for eight ; a bot- 
tle of wine placed between two ; everything 
here was delicately clean, and appeared so 
comfortable, that one might readily conceive 
a number of veterans " fighting their battles 
o'er again," with much of their former spirit. 
On the entrance of one of the gentlemen, 
whose manifold injuries and slow movements 
sent him before the rest, our party sought 
to retreat rapidly ; but he re-assured them in 
the most suasive manner, and pointed out 
with pleasure some things in the apartment 
which might have escaped their notice. 

On leaving this room, they found them- 
selves exactly opposite to that statue of 
Buonaparte, which faces the entrance of the 
building; and is said to be a striking like- 
ness of that extraordinary man, whom 
Charles addressed with, " Well, I must say 
this for you ; after killing so many, and ren- 
dering so many maimed for life, it was hand- 
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Bomely done to build them such a place to 
end their days in." 

" You are complimenting in the wrong 
place,''' said Frederick. " This building was 
commenced by Henry IVth, that good- 
natured king who wished every subject a 
dinner every day, and a chicken on Sun- 
days, and completed by Lotiis XlVth, who 
loved war well enough to make soldiers 
dear in his eyes. That Buonaparte im- 
proved it, and stocked it with inhabitants, 
there is no doubt ; but a very different 
man to him originated it: and, remember. 
Marshal Turenne lies here, as well as the 
Corsican." 

*' Well, let who may have been the 
builder, it is a glorious place, and the cook 
makes most capital soup. And just look at 
the loads of lettuces they are making into 
salad. I doubt much whether there are any 
salads given in our workhouses, Frederick ; 
they would be called luxuries with us ! '^ 

" Do not talk about them,"*' replied Fre- 
derick, '^ when so many strangers are pass- 
ing; it does not become us to tell tales of 
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our own country. Our enemies do quite 
enough of that for us/' 

After seeing the whole of the exterior of the 
building, which consists of fine courts enriched 
by a noble esplanade bordered by trees, and 
ornamented by a fountain, giving to the prin- 
cipal fagade^ which is towards the Seine, a 
magnificent appearance, and lamenting that 
they could not see the whole of the church, 
they entered their carriage, and drove to the 
Champ de Mars : but as there was nothing 
at all to see, save a flat, dusty plain, unen- 
livened by a blade of grass, and miredeemed 
by any association which of late has brought 
out the national character advantageously, 
every one was glad to drive homewards, 
talking still of the noble hospital they had 
so lately quitted. 

" I had a great comfort,'^ said Charles, 
" in not observing one single English banner 
among all that forest of them. The wind 
waved them gently, and I saw all^ but there 
were none of ours ! " 

" Perhaps not ; but I am sorry to tell 
you, that when the allies were about to 
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enter Paris, the old invalids tore down 
many of the flags which then hung there, 
and made a bonfire of them to prevent 
their being taken away. Now there might 
happen to be some of ours among those 
that were burned.'^' 

" I do not believe there was, though," ex- 
claimed Charles ; '^ if there hcui^ those fine 
old fellows would have preserved them as 
scarce things, and brought them out at a 
proper time; just as King Gharles's statue 
was preserved, and mounted again at Char- 
ing Gross. I have no doubt they would have 
rolled them carefully up, seeing they were 
never likely to get any more.'** 

The whole party laughed heartily at poor 
Charleses determined patriotism, although the 
rain poured down in such torrents as they 
had never seen before. The streets became 
deserted ; and when our party drove through 
the Champs Mysiea, where neither horseman 
nor carriage could be seen, Mrs. Egerton ob- 
served, that everything looked much more 
melancholy than London ever looked. 

^^ But surely, mamma, it is a very good 
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thing that people cannot dance and be so 
wild on a sabbath evening,'' said Emily. 
" I hope they will go to church, or stay at 
home and read, to night. To me, there is 
something quite awfiil in this rain; it puts 
one in mind of the deluge ; and I think 
the people here must consider it as a restrain- 
ing Providence.'' 

" I fear not, my dear : they are used to it, 
you know ; and it will not hinder them from 
crowding to theatres and coffee-houses. But 
remember, Emily, they will not, therefore, 
get drunk, and beat their wives and chil- 
dren." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

After the young party had visited the 
celebrated Corn Market, (Halle au Ble) — 
had seen all the finest fountains, — examined 
the Palais de Justice^ formerly a king's palace, 
and entered various churches, — the kind fa- 
ther made an excursion to that most interest- 
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ing place, the city of St. Denis, six miles dis- 
tant from Paris. Here the kings of France, 
from the time of Dagobert, were interred in 
the beautiiiil Cathedral, which it was their 
object to examine. This sacred building was 
more despoiled, during the reign of anarchy, 
than any other ; although it was considered 
singularly beautiftil ; a proof that love of the 
fine arts, even among a people who admire 
them most, will not preserve such objects 
from ruin, if a spirit of ferocity and cruelty 
take possession of the public mind. To such 
a degree did this system of spoliation pre- 
vail, that the remains of departed royalty 
were torn from their graves, to be made the 
playthings of children ; and the dust of he- 
roes, long regarded with veneration, was 
scattered to the wind. The sword of Charle- 
magne, the portrait and sword of the Maid 
of Orleans, the bronze chair of King Dago- 
bert, and other relics long held sacred as 
curiosities of inestimable value, disappeared 
under the sacrilegious hands of a fiiriated 
mob ; and will never be recovered. 

Our party had the satisfaction of learning 
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that these ravages had been repaired, so far 
as was possible ; the restoration being one of 
the last works on which Buonaparte was en- 
gaged; and it was taken up by his succes- 
sors, with more than their usual energy. 

" Emily, you know more about France 
than I do,'' said Charles ; " can you tell me 
who built this fine church ? " 

" A christian lady, called Catullus, begged 
the bodies of the martyred St. Denis and his 
two companions from the executioner, and 
built a chapel over their remains. This 
chapel was so enriched by various monarchs, 
after the country became Christian, that the 
Cathedral, as it were, grew out of it ; so, in- 
deed, did the City, which, as you might ob- 
serve, has several other churches. The two 
expiatory altars, one for the race of the 
Merovingian monarchs, the other for the 
descendants of Charlemagne, show how very 
ancient the church must be.*" 

" I suppose,'' said Charles, " people are 
expected to pray for the dead at those 
altars ! It appears to me very foolish to 
pray for those who are past help." 

N 
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^' That is a proof, Gharles/'* said Mr. 
Egerton, " that you have hitherto escaped 
the pain of having those you love separated 
from you by death. I rather think, if I 
were to be taken from you, that your heart 
would gush out in many a natural expression 
of tender solicitude, which might be justly 
called prayer." 

Charles did not reply: he had been so struck 
by the idea of his beloved father being sub- 
ject to death, that his tongue clave to his 
mouth and he could only internally murmur, 
" Pray ! aye, indeed, I should pray ! **' But 
Frederick observed, 

" I believe, those bells are not rung now, 
till people are really gone ?" 

"They are not in general;" said Mr. 
Egerton ; " and the practice may therefore 
be termed a custom more honoured in the 
breach than in the observance, since the 
dead are not benefited, and the living are 
frequently annoyed. In remote parts of the 
country, and where population is scanty, the 
original intention is fulfilled, as I have my- 
self witnessed. It was at once awful and 
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consolatory ; when can man so much require 
the aid of his fellow-creatures'* prayers, as at 
the moment when he is called to meet his 
God ? and when can man breathe it so fiilly 
and purely, as at the time when his friend, 
master, or neighbour, quits him for ever, and 
their intercourse of benefit or injury, of love 
or ill-will, can revive no moreT' 

Although this serious discourse made our 
young group look mournftilly afiectionate to- 
wards each other, and a train of reflection, 
such as all human beings ought to partake 
of, was awakened, Mr. Egerton did not 
seek to prolong it ; so they all returned 
cheerful to their beloved mamma, who was 
in too delicate a state of health to brave 
the heats of Paris, which after a long cold 
season, were now making themselves felt. 
On her observing that Emily looked pale 
and overdone, Mr. Egerton said, it would 
perhaps be better that they should go into 
the country. " What say you, good people, 
to going to Versailles to-morrow ; taking St. 
Cloud in our way ? " 

The proposition was hailed with almost a 
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shout of joy, for nothing could be more wel- 
come ; though Emily inquired, in somewhat 
of a subdued tone, if they must go by the 
same railroad, which had once been so terri- 
bly fatal ? 

" We must, my dear,'' replied her father ; 
^^ but as, since then, tens of thousands hare 
gone upon it in safety, and it is all the more 
likely to be well guarded in consequence of 
past suffering, and we know from experience 
what a capital railroad we came on from 
Bouen ; I think we have nothing to fear." 

*' Oh, nothing, nothing I " was reiterated 
by all ; and, with the exception of the Pluce 
Bourbon^ it was agreed that all they had 
hitherto seen could be trifling compared to 
Versailles. A very happy evening was spent 
in anticipations and examinations on every 
point connected with Versailles, to say no- 
thing of Sevres and }St. Cloud. 

The following morning, as soon as they 
had breakfasted, Mr. Egerton went to the 
Palais Royak to get money changed, taking 
Frederick with him, Charles being deeply 
engaged with a map. Soon afterwards, Mrs. 
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Egerton entered the room, with a large brown- 
paper parcel in her hand, which she laid 
before her son, saying, 

" You know, my dear Charles, when at 
home, we never send servants on our errands 
of charity, but go ourselves ; therefore, I 
hope, you will not object to carry this parcel 
to the poor woman whom you have so much 
reason to remember, for the mark on your 
brow is still very red. I find she lives at 
a very short distance, but up so many stairs, 
that I cannot possibly go myself.**** 

" Dear mamma, I will go with the great- 
est pleasure ; I hope there is a frock in it 
for the poor little girl.'*' 

" There are two, one quite new, and an- 
other altered by Emily, But, make haste ; 
for, when Papa returns, we shall be soon 
hurried away.'' 

Charles, pleased with his errand, wsls 
quickly on the spot ; and, after a high 
climb, had the satisfaction of finding all the 
family at home, they being at the very home- 
ly, and often scanty meal which constitutes a 
poor Frenchman's breakfast. His presence 

N 3 
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was hailed with deb'ght ; and the --father of 
the child, though much less voluble than his 
wife, thanked him warmly. But the sight of 
new frocks and new shoes so charmed the 
object of his bounty, that his great care was 
to assure the party he was going away im- 
mediately, lest they should buy more flowers. 
And he Scampered down stairs as quickly as 
possible, fearing the whole house might pour 
out after him, in consequence of Melanie^s 
joyful thanks. 

He had the good fortune to be first at 
home, and to find Emily alone, to whom he 
related all he had observed in the place ; 
adding, " And now, Emmy dear, I will be 
much obliged to you to lend me three or four 
francs, if you can. I donH like to ask Fred- 
erick, because, poor fellow, I know he '11 give 
me a lecture.**' 

" A lecture, dear Charles ! why should he 
do that!" 

" Because it is a wrong thing for any- 
body, whether man or boy, to give away 
all they have ; and, unluckily, it is not the 
first time I have done wrong that way. 
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and suffered for it. I could no more help 
lea>ing what silver I bad, than I could fly ; 
and so would you, or anybody, if they had 
\ seen what I saw of their misery. That makes 
all the difference ; hearing and seeing are two 
' very different things." 

Emily thought to herself, " he is quite 
right in what he says ; but he was wrong, 
for all that, in giving all he had away, 
though it would not become me to tell him 
so ;" and, in a very quiet manner, she slipped 
a five-franc piece into his hand. 

'' Thank you, dear ; I shall be certain to 
pay yoii? the moment I get my quarterns 
allowance." 

"But I desire you never will think of 
such a thing, Gharles. I can afford to give 
it you ; and I know debt is a very bad thing. 
I have heard papa say so many a time. I 
shall not want it, for I have surely a right 
to be stingy to myself.'' 

Away ran Emily, for she heard her father 
approaching ; and she felt a desire that this 
little affair should be unknown to him, lest 
he should feel pain for Charles's error, for 
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sach he would have deemed it, much as he 
loyed the generous spirit which produced it. 
The poor boy had said truly, it was not the 
first time he had acted in the same way; 
therefore, the excellent lessons he had re- 
ceived ought to have been remembered. 

Her caution, however, proved useless ; for 
Mr. Egerton, seeing the large piece of silver 
in his son^s hand, laid down his own bag of 
silver on the table, saying, " If you want 
change, my dear boy, I will give it you ; 
those five-franc pieces are heavy, disagree- 
able things.'" 

Poor Charles remembered that his dear 
father had lately been a sufierer from his 
secrecy ; and he could not bear the idea of 
again deceiving him, who was so kind and 
confiding. Blushing exceedingly, and look- 
ing around to see that there were no wit- 
nesses, he told the simple truth from begin- 
ning to end ; concluding with, " I know, 
dear papa, I ought to suffer for my impru 
deuce ; so I beg you will take this coin from 
me, for as long a time as you consider I 
ought to be punished.'*"* 
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^^ You place me in a dIfScult situation, 
Charles/'' replied Mr. Egerton ; " for I am not 
a father to blame your compassionate feel- 
ings, God forbid ! And I have felt in my- 
self^too often a desire to throw all I had into 
the lap of suffering poverty, not to pity you 
for doing so. Nevertheless, so necessary is 
it that we should all think before we act, 
and this has been so often said to you, that 
I desire you will consider yourself reproved 
by me for what you have done amiss ; but 
not therefore in anger." 

" Thank you, sir, thank you, very much,^ 
said Charles, pushing the silver towards his 
father^s hand. 

"I am not willing to deprive our good 
little Emily of the pleasure she undoubtedly 
has had, in assisting her improvident bro- 
ther ; so I shall give you ten half francs for 
it. And now we must go, your dear mother 
is waiting." 

No face could be more divided between 
blushes, tears, and smiles, than had Charles's 
been during the past half hour ; but the 
charm of novelty, and the kind manner of 
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his father, soon set him so far at ease, that, 
on their arrival at St. Cloud, no one could be 
more alive to the beauties around him, and 
as they passed through the palace, so richly 
endowed by the ex-emperor, he observed to 
Frederick he did not think Versailles could 
excel it. 

'' I should rather think it will not equal 
it, save in its greater extent,^' replied his 
friend ; '^ for my own part, I always find 
great houses much alike ; those damask cur- 
tains, immense mirrors, marble pillars, and 
gilded cornices, afford me no pleasure ; pic- 
tures do ; but these are so entirely French, 
that, I must own, I wish myself again on the 
beautiful outside of the building, for that is 
indeed delightful.^^ 

"My father says,^' continued Charles, 
" there was an excellent diorama of it in 
London, a few years ago. What charming 
things panoramas and dioramas are ! They 
show us the whole world, as it were, without 
trouble or expense/^ 

" Yet I never saw one in my life,**^ ob- 
served Frederick, " without earnestly wish- 
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ing to behold the thing itself, cost what 
labour it might, or money either.**^ 

" I never heard you say so before, Frede- 
rick.'' 

" I hope you did not, for I always wish 
to appear perfectly satisfied with the treat 
bestowed by the friend who takes me to an 
exhibition ; besides I know well that in most 
cases it would be utterly impossible for me 
to visit the place in question, so I subdued 
my wishes and thankfully accepted the pleor 
sure before me." 

" Well, it is certain you did quite right,*" 
replied Charles ; ^' that is the advantage of 
thinking before one either speaks or acts. I 
am determined to begin to think directly; 
for I know, if I had had the same strong 
desires which you had, I should have plagued 
every one around me with talking about it. 
— Yes, I should even have plagued my dear 
good papa. I know I should. And as to 
you, Frederick, oh how I should have tor- 
mented you, and all to no purpose ! " 

" Certainly your last conclusion is per- 
fectly true, Charles. It will probably be my 
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lot in life to seek help from many, and im- 
part it to few,^^ said Frederick. 

*' Do not talk in that way,^** exclaimed 
Charles ; " you, who are so clever ! I am 
quite sure you will be a great lawyer^ and 
get money without end. And, as you will 
go into parliament, I dare say you will be- 
come a lord ! I expect to be somebody my- 
self, sometime, because you will consider me 
as your friend." 

Hand clasped hand so fervently at this 
moment, and the glistening eyes of either 
boy looked so fondly into the other^s, that 
Mr. Egerton could not help observing them ; 
and he said to his lady, '^ What can those 
two boys be talking about so earnestly.'*^ 

" I do not know,'** replied Mrs. Egerton ; 
'' but I am quite certain neither of them see 
one of the many grand things around them. 
So I think we had better leave St. Cloud, 
and get forward as soon as we can.'^ 

On leaving the train just without the city 
of Versailles, to their great pleasure they 
were met by a Mr. and Mrs. B — , and their 
sweet daughter. These were friends they 
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had seen at Mr. R — 's, in the evening for- 
merly mentioned ; and that gentleman'*s sis- 
ter having arrived the day before at Mr. 
B — ^'s house, he, like a true, warm-hearted 
Irishman, seconded by the pretty French- 
woman, his wife, insisted on taking them 
all home to dinner, which was then ready. 
" Your rule of refiising Parisian dinners was 
a good one ; but it does not apply to Ver- 
sailles; so come along, sans ceremonie^ and 
take plain fare and hearty welcome.**' 

Mr. B — ^'s offer was, in fact, irresistible ; 
especially when aided by his lady, and Ma- 
dame Henri R — , who was not merely an 
accomplished woman, but a kind-heartedy 
sensible, cheerjful companion; so in a very 
short time they arrived at Mr. B— 's resi-« 
deuce, and gladly partook of that hospitality 
for which his country is remarkable. 

On their way, they were exceedingly 
struck by the very peculiar character of the 
place, which appeared to have been all built 
for the purposes of royalty. The streets were 
wide ; the houses, on either side, tall and 
well built ; and at given distances> were trees 

o 
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of a noble growth ; so that every street 
boasted of a stately avenue. That whicb 
they entered soon after they left the terminus, 
was built upon the side of a hill, the summit 
of which was evidently crowned by the Palace 
of Versailles, being divided from it by splendid 
iron gates, through which were visible many 
noble sculptures ; and, above all, a majestic 
figure of Louis XIV. on horseback, of whom 
a distinct side view was given ; in his appa- 
rent power 



*• To wield and turn a fiery Pegasus ;'* 

and the great skill of the artist, even at this 
distance, was acknowledged by all. 

After they had enjoyed an excellent dinner 
a(id dessert, in which a small but most deli- 
cious strawberry, peculiar to the country, was 
dealt out abundantly, they all strolled out to 
the palace, but contented themselves with 
viewing the external portion for the present ; 
and it was evident that the design did not 
convey an idea of that inordinate wealth of 
ornament which they expected to find with- 
in. They were not, indeed, disappointed in the 
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colossal statues, which had already struck 
them ; for these were all works of most 
extraordinary character, and well fitted to 
adorn the fa9ade of the most magnificent 
palace in Europe, — a palace now presented 
by a King to his people. 

They strolled to the Orangery, which they 
considered rather a curiosity than a beauty ; 
for the flowers were few, and the fruit was 
not set. But the smell perfumed the air, and 
the large green leaves were refreshing to the 
eye. Some of these trees are known to be of 
great age ; many are two hundred years old, 
and several are said to be more than three 
hundred. 

" It was well the Revolution spared them,'' 
was observed by Frederick, "since it destroy- 
ed many other things quite as unoffending.'' 

The remark led each of the party in silence 
to recall that most awful time, when the 
King and Queen of France were driven through 
the street they were now traversing, imprison- 
ed by their own subjects, surrounded by a 
lawless insulting mob, on their way to a 
city where equal or greater evils might, in 
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fiict did, await them, everywhere encounter- 
ing looks of menace, and not knowing- how 
soon the hands now held up in derision 
might be imbued in their blood. 

These sad thoughts were for a time dissi- 
pated by the music and conversation in Mr. 
B — ^^s hospitable mansion ; but often did thej 
return during their stay in this very beautiful 
and pleasant city, which, although not so 
well inhabited as it used to be, is said to have 
improved wonderfully during the last twenty 
years, as it now numbers about ninety thoa- 
sand inhabitants. There was a time when it 
could boast of one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand ; and another when it was reduced to 
twenty-eight thousand; therefore it is certaiDly 
prosperous now. Many English reside there; 
the houses being commodious, and apartments 
cheap. And there are also Spaniards and 
Italians, who all live on terms of cheerfiil 
intercourse with the inhabitants. But those 
of the nobility attached to the court of the 
deposed monarch, are said to hold themselves 
aloof from all. 

*' A very happy circumstance,^^ said an old, 
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but very pleasant Marchioness, who was 
nevertheless one of them, " for they are so 
arbitrary and dogmatical that they would 
ruin any party which should have the misfor- 
time to receive them.'' 

" You are severe, Madame," said Mr. 
B— . 

" Oh ! I speak the truth. I have seen 
moch, and suffer moch ; I live long in Eng- 
land, — I observe moch! I see we must 
humour the times, — ^but dey nevere, rievere. 
One comfort it is, dey all die off ver' soon." 

Smiling at this new mode of obtaining com- 
fort, our party repaired to their Hotel, where 
they found a clean house, excellent beds, and 
a quietness which was positively refreshing. 



CHAPTER IX. 

The following day they repaired, at an 
early hour, to the Palace, which they en- 
tered without any observation beyond an 
inquiry, civilly answered by one of the por- 

o3 
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ters, as to the best method of proceeding. 
After glancing round the first salouy they 
walked forward, and soon entered a long 
gallery of sculpture, which appeared intei^ 
minable in the beautifiil and somewhat awful 
vista it presented. They all started with 
surprise, for the expectations they had formed 
fell short of the truth ; and Mr. Egerton, 
taking Emily^'s hand, said, '^ You have never 
seen anything like this before, my dear.'*'^ 

^^ Nothing so beautiftil, certainly, of the 
same kind ; but I think it much resembles 
the Necropolis at Pompeii, which is drawn 
in Mr. Linton^s Italy T 

'^ You are right, child. In fact, we always 
connect death and monumental design with 
sculpture, even when most animated. But 
we must now examine this wonderftil col- 
lection seriously."*' 

Heroes and statesmen, kings and minis- 
ters, were gazed at in turn ; wondered at, 
admired, or blamed in turn ; but all in the 
same half-suppressed tones with which we 
comment in a cathedral. When they ar- 
rived near the end, they all gazed with newly 
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awakened feelings on the wonderfiil work of 
that young princess who had been cut off 
at an early period of her life, yet left be- 
hind her a work of which the most distin- 
guished and experienced sculptor might be 
proud. In the exquisite beauty of the Joam 
of Arc^ they fancied the expression of the 
princess herself might be seen ; and they 
could scarcely quit the statue for a moment, 
though several busts in the immediate vici- 
nity claimed attention. 

" Here is David, the painter, looking as 
like a butchering villain as possible,'' said 
Charles ; " I'll be bound it is a good likeness. 
Here is dear, good, amiable Cuvier too.'' 

" Which is, I can vouch, an admirable 
likeness," said Mr. Egerton. 

" But surely, my dear sir, that cannot be 
like La Fayette," observed Frederick. " The 
man has no forehead at all ; he looks as if 
he were absolutely idiotic." 

*' I think he has too little forehead, cer- 
tainly, Frederick ; but, so far as I can re- 
member, it is very like him," replied Mr. 
Egerton. 
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^* Oh, mamma ! pray look at this lady 
laid here,^^ exclaimed Emily. '^ How won- 
derfiilly rich her dregs ! — what noble fear 
tures ! — and how very old it is. I had no 
idea that people could do such fine things so 
long since.^^ 

^^ You forget, my dear, that the finest 
things in the world are the oldest in it. The 
Greeks have left us works hitherto unri- 
valled,'" said Mr. Egerton. 

" Surely not unrivalled by the Jocm^ or by 
Ghantrey*s Children^ in Lichfield Gathedral ; 
or by Bailey's JFw, papa V rejoined Emily. 

Thus did they converse, whilst gazing 
with delight or surprise at the wondrous 
collection before them, till they entered on 
a suite of rooms devoted to paintings, which, 
for the most part, were very brilliant in co- 
lour. The effect on their powers of vision 
was felt by all ; they seemed to be suddenly 
recalled to the regions of life. 

Everywhere the walls were covered by 
immense pictures, generally of battles. To 
their surprise, there were few portraits, and 
no landscapes, save what the backgrounds 
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called for. The painter's inspiration ap- 
peared alone to be the warrior^s deeds ; and, 
through many saccessive galleries, Buona- 
parte seemed to be the presiding genius. At 
length, his marriage with Maria Louisa was 
a relief to the battle-fields ; but the height 
of the Empress was so exaggerated, that, 
although her bridegroom was tolerably elon- 
gated also, the whole became a species of cari- 
cature ; and they gladly turned from this to 
a very interesting and well-painted picture 
of the meeting of the Emperor of Germany 
with his intended son-in-law. 

" How very like a gentleman Francis 
looks ; and how very like a common soldier 
does Buonaparte appear. I am sure, he 
has not much to thank the painter for,^"" said 
Charles ; ^' he does not even take off his 
hat to the Emperor, who approaches with 
his hat in his hand.*" 

'^ I was really thinking as you do on the 
subject/' said Mr. Egerton ; " but, on look- 
ing more closely, I think we may all read 
in that countenance, that it was no common 
man who was thus courteously addressed. 
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There is much of marked character in the 
features, and the lineaments are fine/** 

^^ But mamma is tired,'*'' said Emily ; ^* and 
I suppose we must not sit down on these 
fine chairs.*^ 

They all agreed to adjourn to the gardens, 
where the air was refreshiug ; and they re- 
joiced much that thej had taken so manj 
days for inspecting this immense palace, 
which, it is said, takes the visitants througli 
eight miles and a half of long galleries or 
splendid salons* In descending, they passed 
the suite which the King reserves for himself, 
and which is the only part withheld from the 
public. In the gardens, they found that 
style, of which they had read and seen re- 
presented in plates, but little known in 
England. Long trellised walks, arched over 
head, by which the sun was excluded, bat 
the air admitted ; fountains in abundance, 
and statues at every turn, constituted the 
great charm of the place, which only afforded 
one grand lawn, ornamented with formal beds 
of flowers, in which the famous water-works 
are at intervals displayed. It was^ in the 
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eyes of all, a most magnificent area, improved 
by its gentle descent towards the river. The 
shady trees^ the embowered seats, and the 
glittering fountains, which illuminated the 
dark shades and cooled the air, rendered 
it in the warm season delightftil ; but the 
young people wished much for greater variety, 
and especially for flowers, which were very 
scantily sprinkled. 

After dinner, they had the great satisfac- 
tion of seeing a garden full of flowers, which 
was made by Louis XVIII., exactly after 
the model of that he had enjoyed during his 
exile in England. The children gazed on it 
as on the face of a friend, and agreed that, so 
far as they had seen, it was worth more than 
all which Louis XIV. had ever devised in his 
most luxurious dreams of splendour. 

The following day, they were again soon 
at the palace, and saw many things much 
more delightAil than those of the day before ; 
for the pictures which now attracted them 
were representations of the recent conquest 
of Algeria. In these the painters had the 
great advantage afforded by the picturesque 
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costume of the Arabs, the flowing manes and 
tails of their beautiftil horses, and certain 
portions of their buildings, in which the bold 
and peculiar character of African architecture 
gave a startling novelty to the picture. 

They entered, soon afterwards, the most 
magnificent of all the rooms ; the windows 
of which look down upon the gardens, where 
the fountains are most beautiftil. The roof 
was supported by pillars of scarce and costly 
marbles ; and the capitals were gilt so admi- 
rably, that they appeared to be surmounted 
by solid gold. The walls were painted from 
the ancient history of France; and, having 
obtained the mellowing touch of time, were 
much pleasanter to look upon than any they 
had yet seen. The boys, after a carefril ex- 
amination, seemed happy in pronouncing that 
not one conquest of Englishmen was depicted 
there. 

From this, which appeared to be the very 
acm^ of splendour, they proceeded to the 
drawing-rooms of Louis XIV., in which were 
some fine whole-length portraits of celebrated 
men and beautifril women. On the whole, 
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the style of ornament much resembled those 
rooms in the Luxembourg which had be- 
longed to Mary de Medicis, but on so large 
a scale as to reduce the Queen^s drawing-room 
to a closet, in comparison. More sculpture, 
more pictures, more pillars succeeded; and 
they again retired, worn out with gazing and 
wondering, finding almost a relief in seeing 
men at work in constructing other galleries 
or finishing those they had seen, and so far 
exhibiting the common avocations of life and 
its labours, as to restore them to the world 
they were actually inhabiting ; and they 
might yery truly have said, with the poet, 

** Gold, silver, ivory, — vases sculptured high. 
Paint, marble, gems, and robes of Tyrian dye. 
There are who have not, and, thank Heaven, there are 
Who, if they have not, think not worth their care.^* 

" When shall we go to the Trianon, papa ?^ 
asked Emily. 

" To-morrow morning. But, I assure you, 
it is nothing compared to the palace you are 
leaving;^ 

" But it is a little one,**' replied Emily ; 
^' and that makes me want to see it. I do 

p 
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not think I am big enough or old enough to 
enjoy such a mighty maze of grandeur as 
this ; but I shall be delighted with one that 
I can comprehend/** 

"You are tired and hungry, my dear,'' 
said Mr. Egerton, smiling ; " and, therefore, 
inclined to find fault ; a very common case 
with all of us. Another day will produce 
you new satis&ction, even in this palace, or I 
am much mistaken.^^ 

It was, however, certain^ that on the fol- 
lowing day, when they went, accompanied by 
Mr. B — and Colonel H — ^ to the palace of 
the Trianon, much greater pleasure was ex- 
pressed than on the day previous. The cir- 
cumstance of there being no stairs to climb, 
a difficulty to Mrs. Egerton which grieved 
them all, the total absence of gilding and 
other glittering objects, the smaller size of 
the rooms, and, above all, that perfect clean- 
liness and the English air of everything, ren- 
dered it the most attractive place they had 
ever beheld. Had they seen only the Tri- 
anon, whatever they might now feel, unques- 
tionably they would have been disappointed ; 
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but after being, as it were, glutted with gor- 
geous spectacles, the contrast soothed the eye 
and refreshed the spirit. 

Our young travellers had also sufficient 
taste to prefer a few beautiftd Italian land- 
scapes which adorned these unpretending 
walls, to the acres of canvas they had latdy 
gazed upon; and to admire the sylvan 
scenery of that land, " whose very weeds 
are beautifid,^'* to the sight of wounded horses 
and dying men, the expression of blind fiiry, 
and the agony of expiring misery. 

In one room, fitted up conveniently for 
secretaryship, they saw the table and ink-* 
stand long used by Buonaparte, and now 
used by the king, who is the most attentive 
of men to every matter of business. There 
is no pretension to anything of expense or 
elegance in this room, but every thing ne- 
cessary for use ; proving that Buonaparte, 
fond as he was of show, adopted it merely 
for its effect on others, but discarded it in his 
own case. Serious reflections inevitably arose 
on the successive inhabitants of this remark- 
able place during the last half century, but all 
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joined in the wish that the present possessor 
might hold it to the close of a protracted 
life; since it was certain that France had 
never been equally blessed by the cares and 
exertions of a patriotic sovereign. 

^^ Bat,^ said Charles, '^ one mnst always 
feel a little afraid for a king who has an 
officer riding close to his coach-window, to 
intercept the balls his loving subjects may 
choose to aim at him ; and this we saw, a 
few days since.'" 

On leaving this beautiful and unpretending 
mansion, they walked to another and much 
smaller house, called the petit Trianon, only 
worthy of note as being made a dairy house 
by that unfortunate Queen, whose toys and 
amusements were paid for on the scaffold, and 
which is now apparently nninhabited. Mr. 
B — conducted them into an adjoining plea- 
sure ground, which is called at Versailles an 
English garden^ though not a single flower 
was ever planted in it, but, in the true French 
style, exhibits a temple. 

"At any rate," as the young visitors 
observed, " it is a pretty place, call it what 
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yon will. Everything at Versailles is so 
artificial, that even a trifle which reminds 
one of a green meadow has a peculiar 
charm. 

When Sunday came, our party attended 
the Protestant service ; but they afterwards 
walked in the gardens of the Palace, for the 
sake of seeing those far-famed water-works, 
which every Parisian considers unrivalled, 
and, so fer as we know, with perfect truth ; 
since those of Ghatsworth, though quite as 
beautifnl are not to be compared with them 
for extent. Numbers of well-dressed persons 
were in the gardens ; but certainly not a 
third part of those who, every Sunday and 
Monday during the summer months, visit 
Richmond and Hampton-court Palace. It is 
true, these were of a genteeler description 
than our country folk, who, even in the 
humblest ranks, can afford a yearly holiday, 
which Parisians of the same grade cannot ; 
since a people more devoted to sight-seeing 
and holiday-making never existed. 

All was one rapture of delight, whilst 
fountain after fountain spouted its liquid trea- 

p3 
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sures; some bursting forth with the soQiid 
of a mighty rocket, 

** Now to the air in oaeless columns tott. 
Or in proud fidls magnificently loet,*^ 

and now spouting from the mouths of leaden 
toads and frogs innumerable. 

The grandest struck them to be that of 
the chariot of Neptune, which bounds the 
view at the bottom of the garden, and sends 
forth a body of water on every side, full, 
sparkling, and refluent to profusion. 

Not till the fountains had ceased to play, 
and the strained eye could no longer discern 
a lingering spray, could our young friends 
allow themselves to speak ; but then, their 
fulness of praise, in every possible epithet, 
broke forth, and with it gratitude to the 
kind hand which had led them thither. Mr. 
Egerton was, perhaps, quite as delighted as 
they were ; for he had, indeed, given them a 
great treat, when their minds were at the 
best season for relishing a pleasure of this 
nature ; when care could be easily forgotten, 
even by the only one who had cause to feel 
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it; and when the charm of novelty is doubled 
in ca«es which could not be anticipated, be- 
cause " life itself is now." 

Long and lingering were the looks now 
thrown on the gardens and the palace; at 
length, all agreed that it was only proper, 
(as being a just tribute to genius) that they 
should look once more upon the Joan of Arc. 
They, therefore, hastened to gaze again on 
that fine, gentle, yet firm countenance, so 
captivating in its modest seriousness, so unlike 
all that we conceive of the court of Charles 
VI., at the period when this wonderfiil young 
woman appeared amongst them. 

The sculpture gallery was at this period 
much too crowded for our sensible, modest, 
young people to give opinions, or express feel- 
ings; and they departed under a sense of 
subdued spirits, by no means unpleasing, 
difibrent as it was to the raptures so lately 
enjoyed. Every one felt happy and grateful, 
but all were silent, the day closed as it had 
begun, in the exercises of devotion in their 
own apartments. 

The following morning, after a most friend- 
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ly adieu to the kind family of Mr. B — 
and his admirable friend Colonel H — , they 
again entered the rail-road carriages. The 
weather had threatened rain, which now 
began to descend in torrents, and was accom- 
panied by thunder and lightning of a most 
vivid description. Poor Emily was exceed- 
ingly terrified ; for she still connected the 
idea of fire with the rail-road; and every 
flash made her afraid of being bnmed to 
death ; but she had the firmness to withhold 
all expression of such fears, thinking that it 
was better to save her dear connexions firom 
all painful recollections. The storm was 
over before they got home, and everything 
around was so improved by it, that they 
thought the Place Bourbon and the Chanaps 
Elys6es, had never looked so grand or so 
beautiful before. 

The next morning Mr. Egerton received 
letters, which it was observed he read twice 
over, and looked very grave upon; but as 
Mrs. Egerton also received one from home, 
which gave a very pleasant account of her 
family, Charles was beginning to think his 
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father'*s letters could be nothing to them; 
when he found himself much mistaken, by 
the words addressed to his mother. 

" My dear, I am sorry to shorten our stay 
here ; but I have a great desire, and, indeed, 
a very good reason, for returning home as 
soon as you can possibly manage it.^^ 

" I am sure neither myself nor the children 
would wish to detain you, my dear,'** replied 
Mrs. Egerton. "We are all too sensible of 
the exertions you have made to procure us 
pleasure, not to be ready, at your bidding, 
to resign it willingly."*' 

These words were echoed in faint sounds 
on every side. 

" My letters are from lawyers,'** continued 
the kind father, ''and though not long, are 
important. Emily, your dear aunt, my only 
sister, is going to be married, and my presence 
is necessary to her comfort.'' 

The interest awakened by this communi- 
cation, absorbed them all so completely, that 
every plan for that day and the next was 
willingly abandoned ; and the words '' I wish 
we had seen such a thing," or " Can't we go 
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to guch a place/^ though uttered, soon sub- 
sided into congratulations to each other on 
the many fine sights they had actually en- 
joyed ; and, above all, on the great good 
fortune of having reached Versailles whilst 
the letters were on the road. From these 
observations, they were hastily called to 
enter a carriage with Mrs. Egerton, in order 
to call on M. de P — ^y, Madame — ^ and 
the B — s and B — ^s; and they now began 
to think less of the beautiful city they were 
quitting, than the very agreeable people they 
had found in it ; and all the warm affections 
and thankftil feelings of their young hearts 
were called into action, almost painfully, 
until Mrs. Egerton bade them remember 
*' How soon they would see those dear mem- 
bers of their own family, who were still more 
beloved than their friends in Paris.**^ 

On their return they learned, with surprise, 
that their places were already secured in a 
diligence, which would travel all night, a 
novelty that appeared to give great satis&c* 
tion to those who had not experienced such 
an unenviable situation. They expressed 
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sorrow at not seeing Rouen again ; but re^ 
joiced in the expectation of beholding Bou- 
logne, where " Buonaparte had so vainly 
hoped to enslave their own dear country; 
which, after all, was really very beautiful, 
and had many properties quite as good as 
France ; only ' no places, or palaces, so 
grand." 

Having adjourned to the place whence 
their diligence and many others were setting 
out, they found the noise and apparent con- 
cision absolutely intolerable ; and were most 
thankful when their own vehicle was an- 
nounced, in which they were all placed in the 
same manner as on their way to Bouen. 
On leaving Paris, the dilapidated state of 
the houses, the great contrast they offered to 
the neat environs of London, struck them 
forcibly ; but the road was exceedingly good; 
and, on arriving at St. Denis, the pleasure 
they had enjoyed in visiting that city was 
vividly recalled. Succeeding objects failed to 
strike them ; as, indeed, the country looked 
to them barren and cheerless, from the want 
of hedge-rows, which is always an unpleasant 
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deficiency to an English eye. Indeed, it 
goes beyond the sense of sight ; as they all 
remarked that there were no birds in the 
country, so far as they could judge ; though, 
perhaps, some might find a home in the 
little woods, which from time to time im- 
proved the landscape. 

They went merrily forward, the horses, as 
on the previous journey, eliciting warm admi- 
ration ; but, after a time, Mr. Egerton found 
his young companions drop ofi^ to sleep, 
and he was about to follow their example, 
when he perceived that they were entering a 
fortified town. Knowing that both of them 
would wish to witness something so entirely 
new, he roused them suddenly, saying, ^' Look 
up, young gentlemen ; you are about to be- 
come prisoners in a fortified city/^ 

Both eagerly rubbed their eyes ; and, by 
the small light which a crescent moon sap- 
plied, saw, with astonishment, that they were 
passing through zig-zag lines of high walls, 
and that every now and then the clank of 
chains was heard, and heavy gates rolled 
back upon their binges. When these incom- 
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brances were past, the diligence got forward 
rapidly, and they soon stopped in a large 
place^ or square, brilliantly lighted up, as if 
for a public occasion of rejoicing. Here they 
stayed to change horses ; and the party, now 
wide awake, both above and below, gazed 
with delight on the curious, quaint fronts of 
the old houses, which resembled nothing they 
had ever seen, except in a scene at the 
theatre. Whilst they thus gazed, the clock 
from a neighbouring church, singularly deep 
and sonorous, began to strike twelve ; be- 
fore it had concluded, every light was extin- 
guished, and so magical seemed the effect to 
them, that Charles exclaimed, '^ Dear papa^ 
what is the meaning of this strange affair !^ 

" It only means," answered Mr. Egerton, 
^^ that the inhabitants of the ancient city of 
Beauvais put out their lights when the bell 
of their celebrated cathedral tells them it is 
midnight.^^ 

^* I am sure,'' said Frederick, " we are 
much obliged to them for letting us see even 
a little of their grand Place^ for really it was 
as beautiful in my eyes, as it was extraor- 
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dioary. I shall think of nothing else all 
night;' 

But, unless in his dreams, this beautifiil 
glimpse of an interesting old town was for- 
gotten, and few words were exchanged till 
they left the coach for an early, but exceUent 
breakfisut, in which all parties partook, to 
the annoyance of the English servants, who 
would have made a slender repast, if their 
good master had not taken care of them. 

The day was fine ; and, if they saw little 
to admire in Picardy, their recollection of 
Beauvais supplied the want, until they found 
themselves approaching Boulogne, and the 
column which Charles named "the Gorsi- 
cane's FoUy,^ was plainly to be seen. Soon 
after appeared the Ohannel, over which they 
were to be conveyed to their island home; 
and each hailed the sea, as a friendly con- 
ductor to the land they loved and all that it 
contained. 

But now a great trouble arose, which 
begun with the youngest, but included the 
oldest. '' Alas ! they had been so hurried 
the last day in Paris, that they had got no 
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presents for the little folks at home ! what 
should they do ?'' 

"As we go to the column, we shall, I 
apprehend, pass many shops, where this want 
may be supplied," said Mr. Egerton. " I 
really think, you need not blame yourselves ; 
for you were not only hurried, but surprised, 
and your conduct was very natural." 

Under such considerate guardianship, every 
want was supplied; and great was their 
delight, at standing on the very spot whose 
celebrity had been lately renewed by the fool- 
ish attempt of Buonaparte'^s young relative to 
"awaken a sensation," and carry off the 
crown of a great nation by a handfiil of rag- 
amuffins. Of all the follies on record, per^- 
haps this was the most remarkable. Fred- 
erick justly observed, *' No English school- 
boy would have been capable of such silliness." 

They dined at the table cTASte^ where Eng- 
lish was spoken as much as French; and 
when afterwards they strolled on the quay, 
they found this peculiarity on every side ; so 
that it might well be called half an English 
town. "It is yet," said Mr. Egerton, "the 
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last town I should choose to reside in ; (or 
since the wickedness, or the misfortunes of 
our countrymen have made it what it is, I 
should not like to be considered one of them ; 
seeing the former infinitely out-numbers the 
latter/' 

In the course of the evening, they com- 
pleted their purchases, and strolled over the 
town, remarking that the lower orders were 
much more civil at Boulogne than at Paris. 
^' I don^t believe," said Oharles, '^ that one 
man belonging to the various carriages we em- 
ployed ever said * Thank you' for the money 
he received; but here they are very civil; 
just the same as they are in London, or as 
our own neighbours are about Hampstead. 
It looks as if the English had taught them 
civility. We used to suppose every French- 
man polite, if he were ever so poor!^' 

" The people are very much altered in 
that, and in other respects,*" his &ther re- 
plied. ''In their general deportment, I can 
see a great and unpleasant change ; but they 
are a good-tempered people on the whole. Re- 
member with how much true kindness the Ver- 
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sailles coachman, after we had settled with 
him, stepped back, and fairly carried your 
mother to a dry part of the path, saying 
with a most compassionate air, '^ Pauvre 
Madame! Pawore Madame T^ 

*' Yes ! that was a good fellow," said 
Charles ; " and there were many civil people 
at Versailles. Mr. B — , who knows France 
and Frenchmen well, said the highest 
and lowest ranks were excellent, yon know ; 
and that, contrary to our classification, the 
worst were in the middle. I suppose he 
alluded to cheating shop-keepers ; but I am 
told they are not so bad as they used to be 2" 

" No ; they have very much improved 
during the last ten years," said Mr. Egerton. 
" We ought to make great allowances for 
them ; for it is certain they used to consider 
the English so rich, it was only right to re- 
lieve them of the load ; but they are now 
aware of their error. We must also re- 
member that Paris is heavily taxed, and is, 
in fact, a dear place of residence ; it calls, 
therefore, for considerable profits, in order to 
maintain a family.^ 
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*' It is better/' said Mrs. Egerton, '' to be 
poor and pmdent, as they are, than to be 
rich, and dashing, and specnlative, as we too 
often are.** 

** Yet, my dear,'' rejoined her husband, 
** if we had been only poor and prudent little 
islanders, without industry and enterprise, 
colonies, and commerce, how quickly, a few 
years ago, should we have become a province 
of the proud country we are quitting ! If the 
hive had been less richly stored, its inhar 
bitants less effectually armed and guided, it 
would have become an easy prey, instead of 
an invulnerable bulwark. But we must now 
retire ; for, like Richard, ' we must be stir- 
ring with the lark to-morrow.' " 



CHAPTER X. 



At an early hour the next morning, our 
party embarked on board the Water Witchy 
a fine vessel, which promised a far different, 
as well B» shorter voyage than their previous 
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one. Everything was favourable ; the day 
increased in beauty as the sun gained power ; 
the land they left looked beautiful ; for the 
situation of Boulogne on a hill-side shewed 
the better portion of its buildings to advan- 
tage, and the column in particular was con- 
spicuous and imposing. Most of the passen- 
gers, like themselves, were English, returning 
to the homes they loved ; and much of pleas- 
ant remark and recollection was stirring 
amongst them, to the great amusement of 
our young party. 

Mr. and Mrs. Egerton, usually engrossed 
by their children, and sympathising entirely in 
their pleasures or pains, did not, however, on 
this particular morning, exhibit their wonted 
spirits. They were evidently oppressed by 
somewhat that affected their minds in a pain- 
fiil degree ; for they conversed only with 
each other, and frequently cast wistful looks 
towards the dear group who were gazing 
towards the distant coast, now receding from 
their view. On approaching Dover, how- 
ever, they shook off the anxiety that had 
oppressed them, and listened gladly to the 
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cheerful young voices which now haOed the 
white cliffs of Albion, and were full of pro- 
phetic visions of the pleasures of home, and 
the many wonders they expected to tell and 
to hear when they should reach it. 

At length the quay was actually trodden 
by the glad feet of all I Telling Charles to 
accompany him to the Custom House, and 
bidding the man-servant follow with a por- 
tion of the luggage, Mr. Egerton desired 
Frederick to take his lady to the very near- 
est inn, and order breakfast ; which, he said, 
was now become very necessary, as they had 
been more than four hours on the water. 

This amiable youth was never more happy 
than in shewing every tender attention to 
her who was the only mother he had ever 
known ; and, in conducting her up-stairs to 
a pleasant room, taking care that everything 
was provided which she was likely to want, 
and congratulating her on the appearance of 
English comfort and neatness by which they 
were surrounded, he was evidently pained, 
by observing that solicitude was again re^ 
placed on her countenance ; and her most 
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immediate object of care was evidently expe- 
dition, though a long day was yet before 
them. 

Desirous of concealing her emotion from 
the young creatures, who could not relieve 
her, but would yet partake in her pain, Mrs. 
Egerton took up the Times^ which made its 
appearance with the cutlets Frederick had 
ordered. She looked at it, in the first in- 
stance, with little attention; but, in a short 
time, her eye was caught by something evi- 
dently very attractive. In less than a minute, 
she threw down the newspaper, caught Fre- 
derick in her arms, and burst into tears. 

" Mamma ! Dear, dear Mamma ! — What 
is the matter! Who is deadT' cried Emily, 
in great alarm. 

" No one, my child ! — ^be easy my love," 
said she with difficulty. 

"Yes, Emily, do not be unhappy about 
me ! '** cried Frederick. *' I see exactly how it 
is. Your dear good mamma has read in the 
paper that my cause is lost; though we 
thought it would not be tried this long 
time.*" 
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*^ Not lost ! — Not logt ! but gained, my 
dear, dear Frederick ! ^ exclaimed the 
lady. 

Just at this moment Mr. Egerton and 
Charles entered, crying ont for breakfast; 
but they started in alarm at the tears of Mrs. 
Egerton, and the astonished looks of Emily and 
the poor boy, whose welfare was uppermost 
in the mind of the anxions guardian. In a 
few moments, all was explained ; a short but 
well*written paragraph informed Mr. Eger- 
ton that his dear ward was reinstated in 
his father'^s property. All anxiety for the 
future, in this respect, was therefore at an 
end ; the trial, to be present at which had 
hastened him from the continent, being al- 
ready over. 

** My dear boy,'' said Mr. Egerton, " most 
sincerely do I give you joy ! — Most fervent- 
ly do I thank your Heavenly Father that 
He hath restored you the just gift of jour 
earthly parent ! — But whither is Frederick 
gone r' 

'^ Somewhere, I doubt not, where he may 
in solitude pour out his thanks to God C* 
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said Mrs. Egerton ; " for yoa may depend 
upon it, little as he has said, lest he should 
annoy others, he has thought a great deal on 
the subject. Poverty might not be exactly 
the object of his fears; for the young who 
have never known it, cannot estimate its per- 
sonal inflictions justly ; but he had a dread 
of dependence, a great fear of not finishing 
his education properly ; and as a charitable 
and feeling boy, thought that the dearest 
blessing which Fortune can bestow, was to be 
denied him."" 

For some time, there was silence in the 
room; for every heart was engaged in humble 
thanksgiving, or in warm rejoicing; and when 
Frederick again entered, the congratulations 
of Mr. Egerton were also given and received, 
with few words, but glistening eyes. A 
fulness of contentment so strongly pervaded 
every heart, that all anxiety on the subject 
of proceeding homeward, and even for the 
necessity of breakfasting, seemed forgotten. 
In a short time, however, both conversation 
and eating began, with more than common 
earnestness; but Charles, who was actually 
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more elated with the good news than Fre- 
derick himself, at length got time to enquire 
in a serious tone, 

^^ Pray, father, is Frederick to discontinue 
his intention of becoming a lawyer, and being 
called to the Bar ! If he is, I think gaining 
his estate will be a very bad thing ; because 
I know that he intended to do a great deal 
of good: — to give poor people their just 
dues ; to punish oppressors ; to explain diffi- 
culties ; to exalt the humble ; and, in short, 
to be a capital good lawyer ! ^^ 

*' Indeed, Charles,^ replied the father, " I 
do not see any reason for him to give up 
such laudable intentions; and I rejoice that 
he is put in possession of a fortune, not only 
his own by heirship, but which will render 
him able to finish his education without sof- 
fering from those difficulties to which many 
clever men are subject, and from those temp- 
tations to which poor men are liable. He 
has received talents of whose use he must 
render an account ; therefore, it is certain he 
ought not to be an idle man ; and, not being 
rich enough to go into parliament, I think 
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your plan of employing him is a very excel- 
lent one.^ 

Every one laughed at the idea of the gay 
rattling Charles dictating a plan for his graver 
and older friend to pursue. Indeed, they 
were all so exhilarated, that the flight of a 
feather was sufficient to awaken their risi- 
bility. Two post-chaises took them to the 
railroad ; after which they travelled together ; 
which, Emily observed, it was a great com- 
fort to do, when there was good news to talk 
about. 

On arriving at home they found all well, 
and all delighted with the same information 
which had reached them at Dover. Even 
the humblest servants about the establishment 
felt as glad and as thankftil as if they had 
obtained some personal prize, for all loved 
and respected Master Frederick Molesworth 
exceedingly, not only for his gentle conside- 
rate manner, but that quiet, yet active good- 
ness, which had in many cases "made the 
widow's heart to sing for joy,'** to their own 
knowledge. If a bonfire and burning what 
they called a guy (meaning his late oppo- 
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nent) on the common, oonld have testified 
their good wishes, such an exhibition wonld 
have been got up very speedily, and the 
bells of the parish church been rung merrily 
into the bargain. 

To this mode of celebrating his victory, 
Frederick objected so strongly, that Mr. 
Egerton seconded his wishes, and quashed 
the proceedings of all engaged in it, to the 
mortification of Charles, who certainly wished 
to have been master of the revels on this 
happy occasion. He had, however, the great 
satisfaction of distributing among their poor 
neighbours the bounty which his father glad- 
ly produced on behalf of his young friend. 

Whatever might be the rejoicings withouf^ 
it 18 certain they were exceeded by those 
within ; for great was the exultation of all 
the little folks at receiving dear papa and 
mamma, and brother and sister, from the coun- 
try, which they considered immensely distant 
" because it was across the seas.'" When 
the presents were produced, of course their 
joy arose to rapture : the blue eyes of little 
Louisa danced with delight on receiving a 
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real French basket, and a bead purse made 
by nuns in a convent. Tom was delighted 
with a puzzle, which he could not compre- 
hend, and a tumbler of interminable powers ; 
and even the youngest found peculiar charms 
in the yelping of a French toy lapdog, which 
Emily, with great inconvenience, had con- 
trived to get over for her darling. Nor had 
she omitted various small proofs (but such as 
she knew would be valuable) to the good 
governess, whose kind attentions she consi- 
dered to be invaluable. 

In addressing this lady, Emily said, " We 
have had the most pleasant journey, dear 
Miss Hanson, that ever was taken ; as well 
as the happiest return that ever was known. 
I am sure we can never be thankftil enough 
to our dear parents for the great enjoyment 
they have given us.**' 

"We never shall, I am certain,^ said 
Charles ; a sentiment which Frederick warmly 
reechoed. 

" And pray do not forget, young gentle- 
men," replied Miss Hanson, " that it was the 
obedience and diligence of Emily which in- 
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duced your kind parents to give yoi 
treat, in the first place ; and that your 
use of it may render yoa hereafter eq 
happy in remembering The Yocjiyo Peo 
Trip to Parib.'^ 



THE END. 
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TIONS, referring, by characteristic and distinguishing 
marks, to the most remarkable places in the World ; with 8 
small coloured Charts of the comparative heiffhts of Moun- 
tains and lengths of Rivers. Price St, in cloth, 16mo. 

III. AN ATLAS, adapted to the Abb4 Gaultier^s Geographi- 
cal Games, consisting of Eight Maps Coloured, and Seven in 
Outline, &c. Price 15«. hsJf-bound, folio. 

* For the purpose of playing the Oamei, a set of Counters, on 
which the names of Kingdoms, Seas, Rivers, ice,, are printed, may 
be had, price 6«. in a box. 
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IIHitIet'0 Maps. 

BUTLER'S OUTLINE MAPS AND KEY ; or. Geogra- 
phical and Biographical Exercises : designed for the Use of 
Yomig Persons. Bythe late William Butler. Enlarged 
by his Son, J. O. Butlbr. The Twenty-fifth Edition, with 
a set of Coloored Outline Maps. Price 45. 

AN ABRIDGEMENT OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, 
divided into Short Lessons in the form of Questions and 
Answers, intended as a Sequel to the ^ Geography for 
Children.** Written by the Abbe Langlet du Fresnoy. 
With a Map. Second Edition. Price 2«. ^d, 16mo. doth. 

A SHORT INTRODUCTION TO GEOGRAPHY, 
containing a description of the seyeral parts of the known 
World, for the Use of Schools. Twenty-fourth Edition, 
carefiilly revised and corrected. By J. Aspin. Price 9d, 
sewed. 



mt'0. Eobef^tnr'0 exwrnmsLiitaX SIBorfM. 

THE CHILD'S GRAMMAR. By the late Lady Fbnn, 
under the assumed name of M^. Lovechild. Fortieth 
Edition. 18mo. Price 9d. cloth. 

THE MOTHER'S GRAMMAR: a Sequel to "The Child's 
Grammar." Twenty-fint Edition. 18mo. Price U. cloth. 

PARSING LESSONS FOR CHILDREN, resolved into 
their Elements ; for the assistance of Parents and Teachers ; 
and adapted to the Child's and Mother's Grammars. 
Eighth Edition, carefully revised. 18mo. Price 1«. Zd, 
sewed. 

The first of these little Tieatises is intended to be the young pupil's 
manual; and the greater part of it is to be committed to'memory: the 
Second is designed to remain some time in the possession of the 
teacher for her own occasional use; the whole to assist ladles in 
teaching the rudiments of Orammar, not only to the female part of 
thehr family, but their little sons, before they go to school. 
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Three SkUlrngt eadi. Cloth, 

THE CHAPTER OF KINGS. By Ma, Collins. With 
88 EngraTingg. (4«. coloured.) 

CLAUDINE, a Swiss Tale. By the Author of *« Always 
Happy,** &C. New Edition. With Engiavings. 

COUNSELS AT HOME ; with Anecdotes, Tales, &c. 
Two Engravings. 

ENGLISH HISTORY MADE EASY, on a Popular plan. 
Second Edition. With Engravings, 18mo. 

FRUITS OF ENTERPRISE, exhibited in the Travels of 
Belzoni. Ninth Edition, 18mo. 

FAMILIAR GEOGRAPHY. By the Abb6 Oaultikr. 
With coloured Maps. Tenth Edition. Square, 16mo. 

GEOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL QUESTIONS. 
By the Abb4 Gaultibr, forming a Sequel to '* Familiar 
Geography.'* 16mo. cloth. 

INFANTINE KNOWLEDGE. By the Author of •* The 
Child*s Grammar.'* Sixth Edition. With numerous Wood- 
cuts. Square, price 3<. plain (or 8«. ^d. half-bouiid« 
coloured). 

THE LITTLE GRAMMARIAN ; in a Series of Instnic- 
tive Tales. By the Rev. W. Fletchir. Second 
Edition. With 12 Engravings, ISmo. 

MORAL TALES. By a Father. With 2 Engravings. 

THE SON OF A GENIUS. By Mas. Hopland. Four- 
teenth Edition, 18mo. 

THE TWIN SISTERS ; or, the Advantages of Religion. 
By Mi68 Sanoham. Twentieth Edition. 18mo. 

A VISIT TO GROVE COTTAGE ; and, The IndL4n 
Cabinet Opened. New Edition. 18mo. 

WILLIAM TELL AND HOFER THE TYROLESE, 
New Edition. With 4 Engravings, 18mo. 
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Half^^Croton eack, Cloih^ unth Ehtgravk^s. 

ANECDOTES OF PETER THE GREAT, Emperor of 
Russia. By Miss Bunbury. ISmo. 

ANCIENT GEOGRAPHYi By the AbW Langlbt du 
Fresnot. a New Edition. With coloured Maps, &c. 
16mo. 

ALWAYS HAPPY ; or, Anecdotes of Felix and his Sister 
Serena. A Tale, written for her Children by a Mother. 
Twelfth Edition. 18mo. 

CONVERSATIONS ON ASTRONOMY. With seyeral 
appropriate Engravings. 16mo. 

CONVERSATIONS ON THE LIFE OF CHRIST. By 
a Mother. With 12 Engravings. 16mo. 

THE DAUGHTER OF A GENIUS. A Tale. By Mrs. 
HoFLAND. Sixth Edition. 1 8mo. 

EASY RHYMES. By a Lady. With a variety of elegant 
Engravings. 18mo. 

ELLEN THE TEACHER. A Tale for Youth. By Mrs. 
HoFLAND. New Edition. IBmo. 

EMILY'S REWARD ; or, the Children's Trip to Paris. 
By Mrs. Hofland. IBmo. 

LESSONS OF WISDOM FOR THE YOUNG; or. 
Spring Mornings and Evenings. With 12 Plates. By 
the Rev. W. Fletcher. Second Edition. 18mo. 

THE LITTLE READER. With 20 Wood-cuts, square. 

NURSERY FABLES. Original and Select. With 19 Cute. 
New Edition. 16mo. 

PARLOUR COMMENTARIES ON THE CONSTITU- 
TION AND LAWS OF ENGLAND. By J. Taylor. 
12mo. 



14 OKANT AND OBIFFITH, 

THE PICTURESQUE PRIMER ; or, Ueefiil Matter made 
Pleanng Pastime. With 120 Cats. 16mo. 

THE RIVAL CRU80E8 ; alw, A VOYAGE TO NOR- 
WAY, and the FISHERMAN'S COTTAGE. 18mo. 

THE STUDENTS ; or, Biography of the Grecian Philow- 
phen. With Frontispiece. 12mo. 

SUNDAY LESSONS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. By 
Mn. Barwbll. Second Edition. 16mo. 

THEODORE ; or, The Cnuaden. A Tale. By Mrs. Hof- 
LAND. Seventh Edition. With a Frontifpieoe. ISmo. 



Tu>o SkiUtngt eacft, with Frontitpieeet^ jfc 

LE BABILLARD ; an Amusing Introduction to the French 
Language. By a Frbnch Lady. Third Edition. With 
16 Engravingi. 

THE CHILD'S DUTY. Dedicated hy a Mothxr to her 
Children. Second Edition. 

THE HISTORY OF PRINCE LEE BOO. Nineteenth 
Edition. 

MILL'S HISTORY OF ROME. With 48 Engiayings. 
48mo. roan, or 1«. 6d. boards. 

MORE TALES FOR IDLE HOURS. New Edition. 

NINA, an Icelandic Tale. By the Author of *« Always 
Happy," &c. New Edition. 

RHODA ; or, The Excellence of Charity. By the Author 
of ** The Cottage on the Common." Three Engravings. 

SPRING FLOWERS AND THE MONTHLY MONI- 
TOR ; or, Easy Lessons, adapted to every Season of the 
Year ; with Leuons for Sundays and Hymns. By Mrs. 
RiTsoN. With Wood-cuts. 
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WELCOME VISITOR ; or. The Good Uncle. A CoUection 
of Original Stories, containing seyeral well-authenticated 
Anecdotes, displaying striking tiaits of Virtue and Heroism 
in Early Life. Thi^ Edition. 



One SfdUing eachy mth Coloured Plates^ (or in Cloth f Is. 3<2.) 

1. THE ALPHABET OF GOODY TWO-SHOES ; " by 
learning which, she eoon got rich.'^ 

2. CINDERELLA ; or, The Little Glass Slipper. 

3. COCK-ROBIN ; a yery pretty Painted Toy, for little Giri 
or little Boy. 

4. COSTUMES OF DIFFERENT NATIONS ILLUS- 
TRATED, 

5. THE CRIES OF LONDON ; or, Sketches of various 
Characters in the Metropolis. 

6. THE COURTSHIP, MARRIAGE, AND PIC-NIC 
DINNER OF COCK ROBIN AND JENNY WREN. 

7. THE COWSLIP ; or. Cautionary Stories in Verse, with 
32 new Wood-cuts, plain {Is. 6d. coloured). 

8. THE DAISY ; or. Cautionary Stories in Verse, with 30 
Engravings on wood, plain (U. 6d. coloured). 

9. DAME PARTLETT'S FARM, an Account of the good 
Life she led, and the Riches she obtained by Industry. 

10. GRANDMAMMA'S RHYMES FOR THE NUR- 
SERY. With 24 superior Wood-cuts. Plain. 

11. DAME TROT AND HER CAT, 



16 OBANT AND OUIFFITH, 

. -J 

12. THE HISTORY OF THE APPLE PIE. Written by 
Z. With DAME DEARLOVE'S DITTIES FOR THE 
NURSERY. 

13. THE HISTORY OF THE HOUSE THAT JACK 
BUILT. 

14. THE HISTORY OF PRIMROSE PRETTYFACE. 
Plain. 

16. THE HOLIDAY PRESENT. With 4 Plates, plain. 

16. THE INFANT'S FRIEND ; or, Easy Reading Lessons. 

17. THE INFANT'S GRAMMAR ; or, A Picnic Party of 
the Parts of Speech. 

18. LITTLE RHYMES FOR LITTLE FOLKS. By the 

Author of *• The Infimt's Friend," " Easy Rhymes," &c. 

19. MARGERY MEANWELL ; or, the Interesting Story 
of Goody Two-Shoes, rendered into familiar Verse. With 
20 Engravings. Plain. 

20. THE MONKEY'S FROLIC, &c. 

21. MOTHER HUBBARD AND HER DOG. 

22. NURSERY DITTIES, from the Lips of Mrs. Lul- 
laby. With Illustrations by Leech. Plain. 

23. THE OLD WOMAN AND HER PIG. 

24. THE PEACOCK AT HOME ; with the BUTTER- 
FLY'S BALL ; and the FANCY FAIR. 

26. A PEEP AT THE STARS, in easy Rhymes. 

26. PORTRAITS AND CHARACTERS OF THE 
KINGS OF ENGLAND. Part T. 

27. PORTRAITS AND CHARACTERS OF THE 
KINGS ENGLAND. Part II. 
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28. PETER PIPER'S PRACTICAL PRINCIPLES OF 
PLAIN AND PERFECT PRONUNCIATION. To 
which is added, A Collection of Moral and Entertaining 
Conundrums. 

29. PUSS IN BOOTS ; or The Master-Cat. 

30. THE ROYAL PRIMER ; or, Hi^h Road to Learning. 
And The RATIONAL ALPHABET ; or. Rudiments of 
Reading. 

31. SIMPLE STORIES, in Words of One Syllable, for 
Little Boys and Girls. By the Author of ** Stories of Old 
Daniel" 

32. THE SNOW DROP ; or, Poetic Trifles for Little 
Folks. 

83. TAKE YOUR CHOICE ; or. The Alphabet Com- 
munity. 

84. TOMMY TRIPS MUSEUM OF BEASTS ; or, A 
Peep at the Quadruped Race. Part I. 

35. TOMMY TRIP'S MUSEUM OF BEASTS. Part II. 

36. TOMMY TRIP'S MUSEUM OF BIRDS ; or, A 
Peep at the Feathered Creation. Part I. 

37. TOMMY TRIP'S MUSEUM OF BIRDS. Part 11. 

38. WALKS WITH MAMMA ; or, Stories in Words of 
One Syllable. 

89. WHITTINGTON AND HIS CAT. 

40. THE WORD BOOK ; or Stories, chiefly in Three 
Letters. By A. B. C. 



BATTLE FIELDS. A Graphic Guide to the Places de- 
scribed in the History of England as the Scenes of such 
Events ; with the Situation of the principal Nayal Engage- 
ment fought on the Coast of the British Empire. By Mr, 
Wauthdea, Geographer. Price on a large sheet 5». ; in 
case, 7«. 6d. ; or, mounted on oak and varnished, 12». 



• London : 
Printed by S. & J. Bkntlbt, Wilson, and Fley, 
Bangor House, Shoe Lane. 
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